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, _LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HOUSE AND STREET DRESSES.—[Sex Pace 58.] 
Fig. 1.—Srreer Suir. Fig. 2.—Srewer-Suft. Fig. 3. —Sacove Wrarrer (wirm Cur Pars Patrery). Fig. 4.—Hovse Dress. 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror Girt From 5 To 7 YEARS OLD, 
[Cut Paper Patterns of Sacque Wrapper, graded to jit any Figure, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches, Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.) 
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BROKEN FLOWERS. 


But now I never crush a flower, 
Nor pluck one from its stalk, 
And all are safe in field or bower, 

Wherever I may walk. 


Ah! flowers forgive, but hearts do not: 
Human inhuman all are we: 

I don't believe Jane had a thought 
That was not all of love for me; 

And yet I crushed her like the plant, 
With coward doubts about her truth; 

And since, my only prayer is, grant 
Forgiveness for the sins of youth! 





ies’ and Children’s House and 
“— Street Dresses. a4 
e See illustration on first page. 


Fig. 1.—Srrezet Suir of golden-brown velours, 
with basque-waist and double skirt, trimmed 
with side-pleated flounces headed with a bias strip 
of the material corded with satin, and a narrow 
box-pleated ruffle. Brown velvet round hat. 

Fig. 2.—Srreet Suir, with polonaise, of myr- 
tle m silk, trimmed with flounces and folds 
of the material. ‘The polonaise has revers of a 
darker shade of silk. Myrtle green velvet hat 
and gauze veil. 

Fig. 3.—Sacqure Wrapper (witH Cor Pa- 
Per Pattern). This wrapper is of gray- poplin, 
trimmed with a wide Spanish flounce and black 
velvet bands. It is cut to fit the form in an 
easy, graceful manner without being confined at 
the waist. The pattern is furnished in nine 
sizes, even numbers, from 30 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. To take the size, pass a tape measure 
entirely around the body, under the arms, across 
the largest part of the shoulder-blades, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest, draw- 
ing it rather tightly, No other measure is re- 
quired. If the size is an odd number of inches, 
say 87, send for 38, and take the seams deeper 
in sewing. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus pattern is in five pieces—front, back, 
pocket, sleeve, and cuff. The fronts are cut 
wide and round on the middle from the neck to 
the waist, which is cut hollow, and gives ease 
and grace to the figure. The backs are quite 
narrow, and fitted by a seam in the middle. The 
plain coat sleeve fits the arm rather loosely, and 
is finished with a deep pointed cuff. ‘The neck 
is corded, and finished with a velvet band. The 
pockets are sewed on the outside of the wrapper, 
and edged with velvet, ‘The pattern is cut of 
the full length, and can be made with or with- 
out the flounce. The skirt can be cut at the line 
of perforations extending around it, and the 
flounce attached; or the flounce can be sewed 
on at the perforations, as preferred. The bot- 
tom of the flounce is bound ; the top is gathered, 
and headed by velvet three inches wide, which 
is continued from the top of the flounce to the 
neck, an inch on each side of the middle. The 
wrapper is closed with ten velvet buttons. Cut 
the fronts and backs with the longest parts laid 
lengthwise of the goods. In sewing in the 
sleeves, place the longest seam at the notch in the 
back of the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward 

ou while sewing itin. Put the pattern together 
© the notches. The perforations show where 
to baste the seams on the shoulder and under 
the arms, to place the pockets, to sew on the 
flounce, and the size and shape of the under part 
of the sleeves.- The flounce may be cut either 
straight or on the bias, and is three times the 
width of the skirt, measuring from the line of 
perforations. ‘The fronts are to be faced instead 
of hemmed. An outlet of an inch is allowed for 
the seams on the shoulder and under the arms, 
and a quarter of an inch for all other seams. If 
the sleeves are too long or short, add to or take 
from the top and bottom an equal quantity, keep- 
ing the same shape, Lengthen or shorten the 
skirt at the bottom. 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, full 
length, 9 yards. 

Extra for flounce, 15 inches deep, 5 yards. 

Quantity, with skirt cut off and flounce at- 
tached, 12 yards. 

Velvet for trimming, 8 yards. 

Buttons, 10. 

Fig. 4.—Srreer Suir of navy blue serge, with 
darker strips woven in, and trimmed with knot- 
ted fringe. 

Fig. 5.—Surr ror Grrr From 5 To 7 YEARS 
oLv. Under-skirt of Be and white striped silk, 
trimmed with two bias flounces, Blue poplin 
over dress, trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
Tacked Swiss muslin chemisette. 
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@ Tue ILLustratep EIGHT- PAGE 
SUPPLEMENT furnished gratuitously to 
our readers with this Number of the 
Bazar contains a Novelette of thrilling 
interest, with two engravings, entitled 
“ CoLONEL CLIve’s WIFE ;” a beautiful 
full-page illustration of “ DoLLty Var- 
DEN AT HER LOOKING-GLAss ;’ a fine 
engraving, “THE Hour, BUT NOT THE 
Man ;” and other interesting matter. 

&@ The Publishers would call atten- 
tion to the series of Literary and Pictorial 
SUPPLEMENTS issued gratuitously with 
Harper’s Bazar, and containing brill- 
iant Stories, Poems, and Essays, by the 
most eminent writers of Europe and 
America, with splendid illustrations from 
the pencils of distinguished artists. The 
Baza, with its tasteful fashions, graphic 
pictures, and sparkling literature, is con- 
fessedly the fullest, as well as the most 
entertaining and practically useful, Fami- 
ly Journal in the country. 





Ue Cut Paper Patterns of the graceful Lady's 
Sacque Wrapper, illustrated on the First Page of 
this Number, are now ready, and will be sent by 
the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt of 
Twenty-five cents. For Complete List of Cut 
Paper Patterns published see Advertisement on 
page 71. 

TS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain numerous Patterns, Illustrations, and De- 
scriptions of Giris' and Boys’ Skating Suits, La- 
dies’ Evening and Ball Dresses, Opera Cloaks, 
Paletots, Lingerie, Evening Coiffures, Bonnets, 
Children’s Hats, Glove-Boxes, Work-Bags, Purses, 
Fire-Screens, Watch-Cases, Work-Boxes, Rugs, 
Laundry Books, etc. ett. 





THE FEMININE CHARM. 


E lately read in a contemporaneous 

magazine, with much more to the 
same purport, the following statement: 
“We are still forced to believe that the 
average woman writer, magazinist, poet, 
journalist, lecturer, or what not, is by cer- 
tain evident but remorseless laws of natural 
compensation usually forced to take her 
choice between literary efficiency on the 
one hand, and any high degree of feminine 
grace and charm, as careless people rate 
such things, on the other.” 

There is a great deal of this sort of talk 
abroad in the world, and it is so pre-emi- 
nently false that we should scarcely think 
it worth while to notice it, were it not for 
the harm it is capable of doing in fostering 
any neglect of feminine grace and charm 
which may exist in the beginning with the 
literary woman as with any other woman. 

We warn the young person, then, who 
loves nature, and is fired by emulation of 
the art with which some poet interprets 
her, who loves human nature, and would 
explore its shadows and take pleasure in 
its gayeties, who loves philosophy and is 
capable of elucidating its mysteries, who 
finds herself possessed of a talent for poli- 
tics or the platform, that there is no re- 
morseless law which forces her to choose 
between literary efficiency and feminine 
charm, or in pursuing her studies, her ac- 
complishments, her work, to diminish an 
iota of her personal care, and that asser- 
tion of the existence of such a law is the 
merest idle rodomontade. We warn her 
that though she study Sanscrit, and all the 
exact sciences, she must have her hair as 
snarly as the fashion is, her dress as pic- 
turesque, and that she may not be lost in 
any Buddha-like abstraction as a student 
till she has first remembered that she is a 
woman. Let her not lay any such flatter- 
ing unction to her soul as that of the re- 
morseless law aforesaid, but remember that 
from SaPPHO down to Fanny Burney liter- 
ary efficiency and feminine charm have been 
so frequently combined that the absence of 
the latter where the former existed has been 
a thing to excite remark and reprehension. 
Let her recall, to say nothing of the more 
distant past, the women of her own and of 
the last generation. Were Mrs. HEMANS, 
Miss MITFORD, Mrs. SOUTHEY, Miss LANDON, 
Mrs. SHELLEY, BETTINA VON ARNIM, women 


destitute of any high degree of feminine |" wh 


grace and charm? On the contrary, while 
their literary efficiency was at the high-wa- 
ter mark of their sex at the epoch in which 
they lived, their feminine grace and charm 
were in every instance unquestioned. And 
the same might be said of most of their 














compeers. For be it understood that beau- 
ty is the gift to one woman in a universe of 
women, be she the prodigy or be she the 
dunce of her generation; but for the rest 
it is no arbitrary matter, but rather one of 
discipline—discipline of the nature and of 
the body. A woman may have a huge 
nose, a speckled skin, a hump between her 
shoulders, even, and let her manners be gen- 
tle, her voice tuneful, her eye soft, her in- 
stincts kind, and her womanly power is 
complete enough; while of the historical 
women noted for grace and charm and con- 
quest, not one in twenty has been equally 
noted for beauty. Was CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 
though no beauty certainly, destitute of fem- 
inine charm? Is ANNE THACKERAY, who 
takes little alien orphans into her home and 
heart, and makes herself a mother to them ? 
Was ALIcE Cary? Is ANNA DICKINSON, 
who stands at the head of the lecture lists 
in this country—a circumstance implying 
some literary efficiency? One would hard- 
ly say so who saw her lovely face, with its 
skin Kike a tea-rose petal, with its eyes like 
jewels, and watched her bowl down hearts 
as if they were nine-pins. Is Mrs. HowE 
destitute of feminine charm, with that clear- 
cut, cameo-like profile of hers, with those 
high-bred manners, with that voice of most 
musical intonation—a woman whom men 
fall before, and by whom they submit to be 
instructed on wonderfully recondite themes, 
as if she were the modern Hypatia, and 
whose baby-talk, for aught we know, was 
Greek? We might go on enumerating for- 
ever, for, being blessed with the acquaint- 
ance of a sufficient number of the literary 
women of the day to be able to strike a fair 
average, we feel qualified to assert that the 
muses are not cultivated by them at the ex- 
pense of the graces, that lofty thoughts and 
studies have only illumined and ennobled 
their faces without robbing them of con- 
tour or of color, while superior intelligence, 
added to the always feminine quality of 
tact, has refined and purified their manners ; 
nor do we see that age, which comes to all, 
though it strip away the soft curve and the 
bloom from them as from others, can im- 
pair their womanliness. 

It is only the other day that we were in 
the midst of a cluster of our literary women 
—half a dozen whose names are well known 
and acknowledged—where the charming 
parlors, the perfect dressing where soft lights 
and shades were delicately mingled, the 
sweet ringing voices, the fine and sparkling 
dialogue, made the hour and scene delight- 
ful; and remembering the long-lived super- 
stition that has for so many years burdened 
the woman who dared to lift the pen that be- 
longs to her master, we asked ourselves then 
how long, because MARGARET FULLER was 
near-sighted, and HARRIET MARTINEAU deaf, 
and Madame Dr Sra&r ugly, shall all liter- 
ary women be anathema maranatha? 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@f a Drop of Money. 


Y DEAR ARTHUR,—I do not remem- 
ber that I have ever mentioned to you 
or to any of my young friends the name 
of my aunt Melissa, whom I so tenderly re- 
member. Of course it is always a little 
strange to gentlemen of your age that gen- 
tlemen of mine should have had still older 
relations. We all know that it must have 
been so, as we know that some day we must 
die, but we do not “make it real to us,” as 
my aunt Melissa used to say when she was 
speaking of the marriage of some of her 
friends—for my aunt was unmarried, and 
was, indeed, one of those benevolent spin- 
sters who seem to be every body’s aunt. Nor 
was it surprising, for her heart was as ample 
as her person, and all young people turned 
to her as naturally and confidingly as if she 
had been their fairy godmother, as she was 
mine. She was older than my mother, whose 
sister she was, and she was, so to speak, the 
buffer between parental severity and the 
younglings who were its object. She soft- 
ened the shock of collision, and I have often 
thought since those old days of my young 
years that both sides were very glad of that 
kind intermediary. 

It is most natural that I should have been 
thinking of her this Christmas season, as, in- 
deed, I do at all Christmas seasons and hap- 
py holidays, for this was her great festival. 
She told us prodigious legends of Santa 
Claus, and we believed implicitly ; but I re- 
member distinctly that a time came when I 
was sure that Santa Claus was but a syno- 
nym-for Melissa, and that his venerable 

: ya disguise for the graded 
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my heart still leaped teuse 5 
uniforms, and the candies and 


bulged the stocking hung by the chimney, 
and the little boxes and devices of every 
kind that opened only to reveal sugar. 
plums—all these I knew to be Aunt Melissa 
as certainly as if her name had been written 
all over them. 

But if her memory is always green when 
the shop windows begin to fill with Christ- 
mas delights, it was peculiarly so this year 
when I was strolling through the streets 
upon my annual holiday tour of inspection, 
and suddenly saw a huge jar hanging at a 
grocer’s door, labeled “ Honey from Hybla.” 
That is a kind of advertisement which I 
never investigate. If I see such a label, 
“Honey from Hybla,” or “Snow from the 
Caucasus,” or “Apples from the Dead Sea 
or the Garden of the Hesperides,” or “ Flow- 
ers from Enna,” or “Imperial Johannisberg 
or Tokay,” or “Gold-dust from Pactolus,” I 
do not foolishly inquire into details; but if 
I am in want of any of those articles, I grate- 
fully pay the price, and thank Heaven for the 
opportunity. . 

So when I go to dine with my friend His- 
toricus, and in the after-dinner glow of feel- 
ing he takes me to his library and shows me 
among his curious treasures the arrow with 
which William Tell transfixed the apple, or 
the sword of Leonidas from Thermopyle, or 
alittle water from the fountain of Arethusa, 
or the manuscript of the ninth book of the 
Tliad, do I look a gift horse in the mouth? 
Do I ask him shrewdly whether Homer could 
write, or if there were any Homer, or wheth- 
er that water might not have been taken pos- 
sibly from the Pool of Bethesda, or how he 
has identified the sword as the former prop- 
erty of Leonidas? Far be such inquisition 
from me! I handle reverently the precious 
relic of the immortal summer day in the 
mountain pass; I dwell with delight upon 
the excellent handwriting of Homer, and 
wish that certain authors whom I might 
name would take the pity of legible chirog- 
raphy upon certain printers whom I know; 
and I express the hope that in my loiterings 
I shall be able to add to the admirable col- 
lection of my friend the apple which the ar- 
row of Tell pierced. 

I have wandered a little from the honey 
of Hybla and my aunt Melissa, but what I 
was saying was that the ample, rotund jar, 
full of that precious sweet, which hung in 
the grocer’s door, forcibly recalled to me that 
fondly remembered relative. And it was by 
a literal as well asa fanciful association. It 
was not only that my aunt was, as it were, 
herself a rounder honey-pot than that I be- 
held, but that in the gentle years to which I 
refer she used to come in upon us children 
at lunch, and observing the dry character of 
that repast, she was very sure to exclaim, 
“Dear darlings! nothing to make it taste 
good! Sister, why not give them all a drop 
of honey with their bread? ’Tis a great 
mollifier.”” My mother had always the most 
excellent reply about youth and health as 
sufficient sauce for any feast; but Aunt Me- 
lissa carried her point with “ Nonsense!” and 
her beneficent hands, dropping sweetness, as 
it were, when she applied the spoon to the 
honey jar, ‘‘ mollified” the dry bread of our 
young lives, and gave her memory to the 
tenderest reverence. 

That word mollify was often upon my 
aunt’s lips, and was expressive of her uni- 
versal influence upon domestic affairs. If I 
ever suspected a little trouble between my 
parents, I remarked that it was sure to disap- 
pear when Aunt Melissacame. She moilified 
all the asperities in our happy home—for 
even in the happiest such shadows some- 
times fall. And so familiar from her tongue 
was that gentle word that as we grew older 
and perceived it, her nickname in the fami- 
ly became Aunt Molly, and she was known 
by that name much more generally than by 
another. My sister Lucia, who died young, 
was of a poetic turn, and when we other 
children observed her meditating we were 
very apt to say, “ Lucia is making up poetry.” 
But I remember none of her verses. Her 
tendency showed itself rather in listening 
intently to the romantic tales which she 
preferred to hear. But one day, wher we 
were all sitting about our good mother, who 
was industriously darning stockings, and 
telling us of the great advantage of being 
good boys and girls, we remarked that Lucia 
was unwontedly still. Presently my mother 
laid down her hand, covered with one of my 
socks, which had evidently seen tremendous 
service, and was patched and scarred like a 
veteran ; and while she held the darning nee- 
dle like a surgeon’s instrument ready for fur- 
ther healing action, she said, gently, “A 
penny for your thoughts, little Lucia!” And 
the little girl smiled as she answered, “I 
was thinking, mamma, that Aunt Molly is 
the drop of honey in our house.” 

She was that; and if little Lucia had been 
a full-grown poet, how could she have praised 
Aunt Melissa more gracefully? It was not, 


indeed, praise, if praise be not truth—a ques- 


2 upon which we will not now enter ; but 
girl said what every body felt ; aud 
thio, who was an authority upon 
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the subject of cherries, instantly answered, 
“So she is: she is a great big honey heart.” 

As I saw the jar labeled “Honey from 
Hybla” hanging in the grocer’s door, and 
loitered along lost in grateful memories of 
Aunt Molly, I met young Mercutio, that 
gallant gentleman, who bowed respectfully, 
lifting his hat—and I wish that all our fel- 
low-passengers had the same pretty courte- 
sy—and he said to me, “A happy New-Year 
to Mr. Bachelor! and what of all things in 
the world can I send you to show my love?” 
’T was a neat speech, I say, and I answered 
as I felt—‘“A drop of honey!’ But when 
he said that he would send it round before 
sunset, I begged him to take no trouble, for 
he had already given it tome. “ Already?” 
he asked; and Ianswered, “ Already ; for your 
kind greeting of an old gentleman is a drop 
of honey to him.” 

You see how cheap precious gifts are at 
this season, my dear boy, but it does not 
seem to be fully understood. When I had 
gone a little farther I met Paul, who, I sus- 
pect, is fonder of the club, and of going out 
and of coming late, than Virginia altogether 
likes. Yet he never grumbles at the domes- 
tic bills: the home is beautifully furnished ; 
she has as neat a clarence as you can see in 
the Park; and his little dinners are such as 
we all like to be invited to eat. He stopped 
me, and kindly said, ‘Now, Mr. Bachelor, I 
know that you are a man of taste: what do 
you think of these?” He showed me a su- 
perb emerald necklace and bracelet, which 
he said would be very beautiful upon Vir- 
ginia. I did not deny it. I told him that 
she adorned all beautiful things. ‘And they 
cost more than a song,” he said, gayly. But 
I told him that the New-Year’s gift which 
Virginia would prize more than any thing he 
could give her would not cost a penny. 

He stared in amazement, and asked, with 
great curiosity, to know what I meant, and 
what valuable gift he could offer to his wife 
that should cost nothing. I said that she 
would rather have a drop of honey than any 
thing else in the world. ‘“ Honey? honey ?” 
said he, bewildered. ‘Yes, my dear Paul, 
a little more care upon your part to show 
how truly you love Virginia, a little sacri- 
fice of your own tastes and pleasures to 
gratify her, a little of the old courtesy, of 
the old devotion, that made the story of 
your early loves so romantic, would be the 
drop of heney that would sweeten her whole 
life—and yours too.” He listened with an 
amused air, which changed slowly to seri- 
ousness. “Mr. Bachelor, you are right. I 
see that I can not buy her happiness at a 
shop. I will be the old Paul, and that will 
make her once more the young Virginia. 
God bless you, dear old friend!” But I an- 
swered him that it was not I who deserved 
his blessing, but my dear aunt Molly. 
“Then God bless the whole Bachelor fam- 
ily!’ said he. “Amen,” answered I; but 
rather ruefully, as I remembered the happy 
home to which he was hastening to make 
it happier, while I went slowly on to my 
solitary quarters. 

Yet even into my holiday plate, as it were, 
my aunt Molly had dropped honey. The 
pleasure of my day was the memory of that 
endless kindness and thoughtful sympathy. 
If you plant mignonette and roses in your 
garden, the fragrance will blow far beyond 
your wall, and sweeten the air for those 
whom you do not know. Yes; and when 
you have gone, my boy, those flowers will 
still bloom and renew their beauty, and per- 
fume the air for those who will never know 
who planted such springs of sweetness for 
their delight. And so if I speak a kindlier 
word to the old man who brings my morning 
paper; if I say good-morrow cheerfully to 
the maid in flapping shoes who sweeps my 
entry; if Paul, because of my little hint, 
gives Virginia the happiest day she has 
known for many a New-Year—they will all 
rejoice, and they too, in turn, will be kinder 
and gentler to every body whom they meet; 
but they will not know that the generous 
heart of my aunt Melissa, whose name they 
never heard, is the drop of honey that has 
sweetened all their cups. My dear Arthur, 
can there be any more signal proof of fine 
manners upon the road than to carry a little 
honey for our fellow-passengers ? 

Your fellow-traveler, 
AN OLD BACHELOR. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
SACQUE WRAPPERS, 


A SIMPLY shaped sacque wrapper, like that 
illustrated on our first page (and of which a 
cut paper pattern is prepared), is the most com- 
fortable negligee for morning wear. It is merely 
a loose sacque, the fronts without darts, but sloped 
toward the waist to prevent clumsy fullness, and 
the backs snugly fitted by a seam down the mid- 
dle. The pattern will be found to have the 
short high shoulder seams now in vogue, and 
easy-fitting coat sleeves hollowed at the arm- 
hole like those tailors cut for gentlemen’s coats. 
The skirt pattern extends the full length under 
the flounce ; but many ladies object to the weight 





of this, and* use the Spanish flounce, which is 
far more economical. To do this the skirt is 
cut off at the knee, and finished to the proper 
length with a wide, scantily pleated or gathered 
flounce. At this season pressed flannel is the 
favorite material for this robe de chambre. It 
is prettiest in blocks of clear blue with white, or 
in broken plaids of black and white, or purple 
with white. ‘The ruffles are pinked out on the 
edges in saw-teeth or in notched scallops, or 
else they are faced an inch wide with bias silk 
of the color prevailing in the plaid. A thick 
ruche of the flannel surrounds the neck and 
wrists, or else a collar, cuffs, and pockets of 
black velvet add much to the beauty of the gar- 
ment. Dark merino, empress cloth, and de 
laine are made in this fashion, and trimmed with 
bias silk or velvet in the manner shown in the 
illustration. They are usually lined throughout 
with soft paper muslin. 
CALICO AND CAMBRIC DRESSES. * 

This sacque wrapper is also a good model for 
the calico dresses that ladies wear while per- 
forming their domestic duties, the daily visits to 
the kitchen, superintendence of the pantry, and 
the brushing and dusting that fall to the lot of 
most housewives. ‘The low-priced American 
prints, in narrow stripes or small figures of 
clear color vith white, make neat-looking sacque 
wrappers. For wrappers of washing goods, even 
of the plainest fabric, we commend the Spanish 
flounce without the skirt extension under it, as 
it is difficult to iron the sloped edge of the skirt 
so that it will retain its shape. This flounce 
may be either straight or bias; in striped goods 
the bias flounce is most effective, but care should 
be taken to cut it exactly bias, or it will not 
look well after being washed. Put a three-inch 
hem on the lower edge, a very narrow one on 
the upper, gather it (without a cord) an inch 
from the top, and stitch on the edge of the skirt 
with a machine. 

For fine cambrics and percales in stripes of 
blue, green, or brown with white, and the dot- 
ted linen lawns that will soon be on hand for 
the spring, this is the best pattern. Add a pretty 
little over-skirt, not too long, made with two 
straight back breadths, a single width rounded 
for an apron in front, and a double ruffle on the 
edge, and wear with Russia leather belt and 
chatelaine, or a ribbed silk belt fastened by a 
jet or tortoise-shell buckle, and the wrapper is 
transformed into a very attractive and home-like 
dress. 

COIFFURES. 

Although the stuffed chignons, the ‘‘ topsies,” 
and ‘‘rats” are abandoned, thus seeming to di- 
minish the size of the coiffures, many ‘‘ addition- 
al” tresses are still necessary for fashionable coif- 
fures. Thick, soft braids of three tresses are the 
conspicuous feature in hair-dressing this winter. 
They are plaited smoothly, and in the daytime 
are coiled about the head, lying closely to it, 
and showing much of its natural contour. The 
lady’s own hair is combed up from the nape of 
the neck, and formed in a long roll (called a 
French or a Greek twist), that sits closely to 
the back of her head. If her hair is not thick 
enough to make a handsome roll, it must be 
brushed over a bs: Then the braid is coiled 
twice around this roll in “*three-plaits,” or is twist- 
ed like a If the braid comes quite far 
forward in the lightly waved front hair, this will 
be sufficient for plain dressing; if not, a crown 
braid is passed over the top of the head, and the 
front hair is rolled en Pompadotr, or else water 
crown plats the laser fashion is expecially prev 
crown plait: the ion is es ly 
ty for blonde hair. More dressy coiffures en 
one or sometimes two long plaits hanging from 
beneath thechignon. A single long natural curl 
hangs on the left side, and a group of four curls 
is pendent with the braids. Finger puffs amidst 
the back braids and on top are still worn. 

Instead of small braids mounted over topsies, 
the most useful braids for the present fashion 
are those of short hair mounted on three long 
points, with a covering of long hair over them. 
Two of these braids of three points mounted to- 
gether are what most ladies purchase. They 


braid smoothly, look very rich, full, do not get . 


too small at the lower end, and cost about $30; 
if made altogether of long hair, they would be very 
heavy, would not look thick when braided, as the 
hair mats together, and would cost probably $60. 
The braids ought to be combed out every day, 
as otherwise the hair becomes matted together, 
and is soon spoiled. Crown braids are short, and 
are made altogether of short hair. Ladies who 
have very little hair twist it up in a knot behind, 
or else divide it down the middle, and plait a 
crown braid, covering the back with a chignon. 
The fashionable chignon is soft, light, and loose, 
made of a double braid mounted on points, with 
a long French twist tied in between, and is worn 
without a net. It costs $25 or $30. The 
wearer’s hair needs no dressing, as it is put 
plainly out of sight, and this preserves it. This 
plan is also résorted to by many ladies who are 
suffering from diseased hair, caused by wearing 
heating topsies, heavy chignons, jute, and other 
imitations of hair. 

Water frizzes of blonde hair to wear above the 
forehead cost $10. They are warranted to curl 
by merely dipping them in water and shaking 
them dry. A single long curl is again worn 
hanging from behind the left ear. A natural 
curl of this kind, requiring only water and not 
heat to dress it, costs $12. Young ladies wear a 
cluster of three or four long curls dropping back- 
ward from the top of the head, where they are 
fastened by a band of bright ribbon or velvet. 

Gray hair, as we have said before, is so much 
admired that hair-dyes and false fronts have 
gone out of use, and huge old-time caps are su- 
perseded by small and tasteful ones of thinnest 
fabric, meant to display instead of conceal the 
‘crown of glory ;” indeed, many old ladies have 





abjured caps altogether, and wear their own sil- 
very hair in soft putts bordering the face, while 
the back has a puffed or braided chignon. La- 
dies who have grown gray while still young 
wear the Pompadour roll, surmounted by a 
crown braid, with a French twist and coil be- 
hind. White hair is far more expensive than any 
other color, some of it of very fine quality and 
great length costing as high as $500 an ounce. 
Iron gray hair is sold by the inch, a braid 
twenty-eight inches long being $28 an ounce; 
white hair—gray hair that has grown white on 
the wearer, not bleached white by chemicals— 
costs double as much, and often more. Blonde 
hair is fifty per cent. higher than dark hair. 

Hair-dressers charge usually from $1 to $2 for 
dressing a lady’s hair at her residence; $5 is 
asked for dressing a bride’s hair; on extra occa- 
sions, such as New-Year’s Day, $3 is the price, 
and ladies were this year compelled to get up at 
four o’clock in the morning, in order to secure 
the services of their favorite coiffeur. ‘There are 
hair-dressers who take the entire care of a lady’s 
hair, dressing it daily, and keeping it in order all 
the year, for about $10 a month. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Diepen; and VirFOLET; and Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARrNnoip, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co.; Lorp & Taytor; and DissLee. 





PERSONAL. 


A son of Prime Minister GLADSTONE is about 
to marry a daughter of Mr. SamuEL MORLEY, 
M.P., a wealthy manufacturer of lace, stock- 
ings, and things of that nature, and the owner 
of a great wholesale house in London. He is 
in lace and stockings what A. T. Stewart is 
here in dry-goods generally. He is the leader 
of the Non-conformist party, and although nar- 
row-minded and pompous, has moéney and in- 
fluence, and has to be taken into consideration 
in every calculation of chances in English pol- 
itics. 

—Mrs. JEAN LaNnDER has landed in Washing- 
ton as a permanent resident. Bought a house 
on Capitol Hill. Sold out at Lynn. 

—Governor WALKER, of Virginia, is a notable 
instance of the “‘ divinity that shapes our ends.”’ 
In 1865 he was practicing law in Chicago, and 
casually going to Virginia on legal business, 
found, after a few days in Norfolk, that a trou- 
blesome catarrh had disappeared. He returned 
to Chicago, but was again beset by his old mal- 
ady, and on that account returned to Virginia, 
and in less than five years became its Governor. 

—WENDELL PHILLIPS, in reply to the~Free 
Religionists, who assert that Buddhism is equal 
to Christianity, curtly says: ‘‘To all this the 
answer is, India—past and present. The Asiat- 
ie civilization has failed from no lack of intel- 
lectual vigor or development. The force want- 
ing was a spiritual one. Body and brain, with- 
out soul, Asia rotted away. From Conrucivus 
to Cicero there is light enengh, but no heat.” 

—There is a rumor floating that le Grand 
Monarque, Louris NaPoLeon, has purchased the 
mansion of LE GRaND Lockwoop, at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, and will invade Connecticut, un- 
less in the many complications with which 
France is now seething he should see a possible 
chance of again assuming the sceptre. Mr. 
Lockwoop’s country-seat is one of the most 
spacious and perfectly appointed on this side 
the Atlantic. 

—Dr. Isaac BarTLETT, of Hope, Maine, is 
conspicuous for a love of the lacteal fluid. The 
doctor is sixty years of age, weighs 200 pounds, 
and never tasted meat. He even disdains the 
cheerful woodcock. Thrice a day demands he 
bread and milk. 

—A fine understanding and friendship are said 
to exist between Mr. GREELEY and Mr. CHam- 
BERLAIN, of the World. Though opposed in 
politics, they are in their social intercourse on 
terms of intimacy. On Sundays the grand old 
chief of the Tribune enjoys the hospitality of 
his polished foe of the World, at his house in 
Seventh Avenue, and Miss CHAMBERLAIN and 
the Misses GREELEY are on the most delightful 
terms with each other. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is 
concededly one of the strongest men in the edi- 
torial profession of the country. He has the 
power to write better about more things, at 
shorter notice, and in more scholarly style, 
than most of the “‘leader’’ men on the New 
York press. 

—The Rev. T. De Witt TatmancE, who is 
just now one of the brightest stars in the relig- 
ious firmament of Brooklyn, has tallied thirty- 
eight on life’s score, and was born in Bound 
Brook, New Jersey. While in the University 
of New York he was of no high account, save 
at commencements, and then the old Tat- 
MADGE came finely out. In his own “Taber- 
nacle” he is one of the most dramatic of domi- 
nies. At the same time, he is industrious with 
the pen, and clever in every way. His style is 
Talmadgey in the extreme, as H. W. B.’s is 
Beechery. Yet he wields great power, and is 
doing a great work. 

—fmeareon is said to be more —— than 
ever are | his old friends. He is plain as a 
Quaker in his garb, blunt but cordial in speech, 
and full of humor and good stories. When he 
comes up to London the wags hold high and 
strong festivity. 

—Parepa-Rosa, the most pinguid and fasci- 
nating of omy who sing in American, touched 
the sensibilities of ALEx1s to such an extent, in 
Buffalo, that the young man went to his trunks 
and took therefrom a beautiful bracelet, which 
he presented to that copious vocalist. 

—It is reported that Mr. J. Youne Scammon, 
alike eminent in a and the West for his 
opulence, his legal ability, and his Swedenbor- 
gianism, has purchased, in connection with 
other gentlemen, the Chicago ican, Which 
is to be placed under the editorial management 
of Mr. SypNEY HowarD Gay, formerly managing 
editor of the New York Tribune, and subsequent- 
ly of the Tribune of Chicago. 

—Mrs. AULICK, who is soon to become a part 
of the government as the much better half of 
the Secretary of the Navy, is described by ‘‘ Miss 
Grundy,” of the World, as a very striking-look- 
ing woman, and one of the few who have a style 
peculiar to themselves, and who know how to 
dress in accordance with it. For instance, she 
dares to appear wearing her own hair simply 
caught up in a loose net. Her hair is prema- 








turely gray—so gray that it looks as if it had 
ee powdered. Her head is finely 
shaped, and shows its symmetry when her hair 
is arranged with a simplicity which would be 
too severe a test for most women to dare. An- 
other beauty Mrs. Aulick possesses to a remark- 
atie degree—her neck and shoulders are perfect 
in form and coloring, and appeared to great ad- 
vantage rising from the dress of rich black silk 
she wore at the reception. 

EAN INGELOW, who is now forty-one years 
old, is the daughter of a country banker, and 
in money-matters is nicely ¥en for. She 
lives in great retirement, and her quiet London 
life is one of devoted purity and abounding char- 
ity. Most of the proceeds of her books is de- 
voted to benevolent uses. The London publish- 
ers give an annual “ copyright dinner” to their 
authors. Miss INGELOw gives thrice a week 
what she calls her copyright dinner, at which 
the guests are the poor and the discharged con- 
valescents from hospitals, who have not yet 
found employment. 

—Williams College has a fearful account to 
settle by-and-by. Tt is to her influence that so 
many journalists have been thrust under the 
public nose. If it had not been for Williams 
his College we should have failed, perhaps, of 
Dr. Prime and Mr. StopparpD, of the Observer ; 
HENRY M. F1z.pD, of the Hxaminer ; Mr. Perry, 
of the Home Journal ; CHEestER P. Dewey, of 
the Commercial ; W1LL1AM CULLEN BRYANT, of 
the Post and poetry; Davip W. Jupp, of the 
Rural New Yorker and Legislature; and of a 
great mob of newspaper men who infest the 
chief cities of the land. Wms. his College has 
much to answer for. You should have heard 
how they ‘carried on” at Delmonico’s! 

—Baron Ligsie was recently interviewed by 
one of the investigators of the New York TZribune, 
who found the old agriculturer taking a nap. 
After waking up, the two ignited cigars, and 
the baron revealed a portion of what he knew 
about crops and things. He said there was ‘ not 
published a single pee an paper in all 
Germany.” He thinks when farming is better 
understood the crops will be easily trebled or 
quadrupled. The baron kept on talking until 
the cigars gave out, when the correspondent 
a retired. There was no object in re- 
er onger. 

—Of General E. O. C. Orp, the new commander 
of the Military Department of the Platte, this 
anecdote is told: When he was a captain his 
first sergeant, LyNcH, was severely wounded by 
being shot through both thighs in. an action 
with the Indians, and was unable to move. OrD 
picked him up, slung him on his back, and car- 
ried him out of the way, though in doing so he 
was exposed to many murderous shots by ex- 
pert marksmen. 

—The present number of princes and prin- 
cesses in Europe is, all told, two hundred and 
two persons. 

—Bishop Battery, of New Jersey, has taken 
extreme ground on the temperance question. In 
a recent address before the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of that State he said that he had 
‘ordered the clergy to refuse Christian burial to 
those who die from the effects of liquor, as well 
as to those who sell it to drunkards.’’ He says 
that formerly in the wine-drinking countries in 
Europe it was a rare thing to see men under the 
influence of liquor, but that now it is very com- 
mon, especially in the large cities. He remarks: 
‘* When I was in Paris last year, at the outbreak 
of the late miserable war between France and 
Germany, the streets were filled with drunken 
soldiers. In England, Scotland, and Ireland it 
is terrible.’’ He has no confidence in prohibit- 
ory laws, and states that “‘in Scotland, where all 
places of recreation and all taverns are strictly 
closed on Sunday, there is more drunkenness on 
that day, owing to their laying in a large stock 
on Saturday, than on all the other days of the 
week put together.’? He would contend against 
the vice by the influence of moral suasion and 
religious opinion. 

—The reason of Miss BERTHA GEROLT’S inten- 
tion to take the last veil is said to be a heart dis- 
appointment. She loved, and was beloved by, 
a handsome For: Prussian, formerly Prussian 
Secretary of Legation—the same man who fought 
a bloodless duel with one of our ministers— 
LawRENcE, of Central America. He is a Cath- 
olic, she a Protestant. Religious points were 
raised by fond parents and clerical dignitaries, 
and the lover was returned to his native Prussia. 
But even yet a wedding may come out of it. 
Baron GEROLT was indebted for his position to 
the friendship of HumBo.pT, who met him in 
South America, and subsequently asked the 
King of Prussia to send him here as minister. 
It is supposed that GEROLT, who is not a very 
great man nor eminent as a diplomatist, was 
much under the influence of Senator SUMNER 
and a few other strong minds of Washington. 

—Senator CHANDLER did a fatherly yea 
he gave his daughter a house worth $40,000 as a 
welding gift on her marriage with young Con- 
gressman Hate. The young lady from the very 
outset thought him ‘‘a Hatz fellow well met.” 

—Mr. James RussELL LOWELL has invented 
a new beatitude: ‘‘ Blessed are they who have 
nothing to say, and who can not be persuaded 


to say it.’’ 

—Retween the AsHLEY and the WILLIAMs 
families, who reside in Georgia, an ancient feud 
exists, which culminated lately in one of the 
ASHLEYs accosting two of the WILLIAMSEs with 
his little pistol. Near them resides another 
mild citizen who was recently put in seclusion 
for having unnecessarily fanned his wife with a 
poker. : ’ 

—The Russian prince is having a jolly time 
with those wild people whom stern necessity 
compels to live in the West. They seem to 
have been ‘‘ putting him through” at a frightful 
pace. A disgusted poet says: 

“‘In the mind of the Grand Duke Arexis 
There is a question that vey much vexes, 
Which is how to get ri 
Of the toadies et id 
Who are boring this Grand Duke Arexis.” 

—Mrs. Joaquin MILLER, wife of that Sierra 
poet, has joined the platoon of lady lecturers, 
and made her début in Portland, regon, in a 
lecture entitled ‘‘ Behold the Woman! 

—Dr. BALMANNO, 2 London surgeon, has suc- 
cessfully applied the magic lantern to the study 
of diseases of the skin, A transparent photo- 
graph of the skin is taken, and then placed in a 
magic lantern. A strong hydro-oxygen light 
casts the picture, enlarged, on a white sheet, 
and in this way the smallest details are brought 
out with astonishing minuteness, 
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New Styles of Hair- 

, Figs. 1-5. 

Figs. 1-8. — Ham with 
Bratwep Corona. Part 
the waved front hair in the 
middle, and divide each half 
{nto two parts. Comb up 
each lower part, join it with 
the back hair, and curl the 
two together. Crimp the up- 
per part of the front hair 
slightly, comb it down on the 
forehead, and fasten it on the 
back hair as shown by Fig. 3, 
which illustrates the manner 
of arranging the hair. The 
ends of this may also be curl- 
ed, Setonabraid inthe form 
of a coronal, and conceal 
the end of it under the lower 
front hair, which is combed 
up. At the back of the cor- 
onal fasten a second longer 
braid, draw the end through 
underneath the upper front 
hair as shown by Fig. 3, and 
coil it in the neck in the form 
ofacrown. Finally, arrange 
the back hair in curls (see 
Fig. 2). 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Hatr wit 
Crimpep CHIGNON AND 
Brats. Divide each half 
of the front hair, which is 
parted in the middle, into 


oe 


two parts. Crimp the two upper 
parts, and arrange them so that 
they rest on the forehead. Comb 
up the lower parts of the front hair 
(see Fig. 4). Arrange the crimped 
back hair in a chignon as shown 
by the illustration. The three- 
strand braid is set on as shown by 
Fig. 5. 


Lady’s Visiting Toilette. 

Tus elegant toilette has a demi- 
trained skirt of deep blue faille, 
trimmed with a band of velvet of 
a deeper shade of blue surmount- 
ing a frill of wide Malines lace, 
set on so as to simulate an over- 
skirt, and finished with blue velvet 
bows edged with lace. Mantelet 
of blue velvet, edged with Malines 
lace, a bow of which is set in the 
back and a frill over the pleats 
behind, to simulate, a_postilion 
basque. <A three-cornered ker- 
chief of Malines lace is worn on 
the neck. Bonnet of blue velvet, 
trimmed with Malines lace and a 
curled white ostrich feather. 


Walking Suit with Fur 
Trimming. 
See illustration on page 61. 

Tris suit with double skirt is 
of olive green cloth. The sleeve- 
less jacket and muff are of brown 
velvet. The under-skirt is trim- 
med with two wide side-pleated 
ruffies turned downward, and two 
narrow ruffles turned upward ; the 
seams made by setting on the ruf- 
fles are covered With strips of sil- 
ver-fox. The over-skirt, sleeves, 
jacket, and miff are trimmed with 
similar strips, The jacket, which 
is cut from Figs. 12-14, No. ITI., 
Supplement to Harper's Bazar, 
No. 51, Vol. IV., is wadded and 
lined with silk. Black beaver hat, 
trimmed with ribbon and feathers. 


Walking Suit with Fur 
an e Trimming. 
See illustration on page 61. 
Tuts suit, with double skirt and 
basque-waist, is made of black 
gros grain. The skirt is trimmed 
with a wide kilt-pleated flounce of 
the material and with two strips 





Fig. 1.—Hair witn Brarwwep CoronaLt.—F 
[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 





Fig. 3.—MANNER OF ARRANGING 
Hair wits BraiwwEep Coronat. 
[See Figs. 1 and 2.] 


of black. marten fur. The very bouffant 
over-skirt is trimmed on the bottom with 
wide black lace and a strip of fur.. The 
basque-waist, which is lined with flannel, 
is trimmed to correspond with the over- 
skirt. Black velvet bonnet, : with ‘ roses, 
feathers, and lace veil. 


Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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LADY'S VISITING TOILETTE. 













Fig. 2.—Harr with Braiwep 
CoronaL.—Sinr. 
[See Figs. 1 and 3.] 


Fig. 4.—Harr with Crieep CuicNon AnD Bralps. 











Black Silk Dress, with 
Gray Cloth Mantle. 
See illustration on page 61. 
Tue skirt is trimmed with 
a wide kilt- pleated flounce, 
and ‘the ovér-skirt with two 
narrow kilt-pleated ruffles and 
a fold of’silk. ‘The mantle is 
trimmed with gray twisted silk 
fringe and with a narrow pas- 
sementerie border of the same 
color. Black velvet bonnet, 
trimmed with yellow roses and 
tulle strings. 
Square Shawl worn as a 
Mantelet. 
See illustration on page 61. 
Tuts mantelet, which is es- 
pecially adapted to theatre or 
opera toilettes, is made of a 
square shawl of heavy plaid 
silk. To arrange the mantelet 
lay the shaw] in a straight fold, 
so that the lower half extends 
,ten inches beyond the upper 
“half. Drape the shawl in the 
middle of the back, from the up- 
per to the under edge, in close 
pleats, and tie these together 
with a ribbon or cord. Cover 
the layer of pleats on the outside 





Fig. 5.—Harr with Crmpep CHIGNON AND 
Braips.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 4.] 


with a bow, and to the under side sew a belt, 
which is closed in front.. Finally, form arm- 
holes as shown by the illustration, and bind 
these with silk a quarter of an inch wide. 
Dress of leaf brown poplin, trimmed with 
kilt-pleated ruffles and folds of the material. 


Steel Blue Silk Dress, with Black 

Velvet Mantelet. 

See illustration on page 61. 

A GATHERED flounce is sewed to the skirt, 
and above the flounce are two kilt-pleated 
ruffles turned upward and a fold of the ma- 
terial. _The over-skirt is trimmed with a 
wide ruffle turned downward and a narrow 
ruffle turned upward ; a fold covers the seam 
made by sewing on both ruffles. Black velvet 
mantelet, lined with silk, and trimmed with 
tassels, a passementerie agrafe, and braid. 
Black velvet -hat, trimmed with feathers, 
gros grain ribbon, and black gauze veil. 








CHIEF. 


EFORE and since those days when 

Venice was an august state, with ma- 
jestic doge and senators, dispatching the 
valiant Moor in hot haste from their mid- 
night sitting to guard Cyprus ’gainst the 
Turk, the pocket-handkerchief has figured 
curiously in the romance of life, which.may 
be broadly divided into~two- conditions— 
Smiles and Tears. Since it is an indispen- 
sable accompaniment of the latter, and, in 
one way or another, associated with the for- 
mer, we see what peculiar advantages our 
little square companion for life possesses for 
knowing and sympathizing with our hopes 
and fears, our joys and sorrows. . For lovers, 
it forms a pretty cambric toy in much re- 
pute; alternately a whip, a snowy projectile, 
a tantalizing screen, during the preliminary 
light skirmishing of flirtation ;- while for ab- 
sent or parted hearts: it can be a speaking 
record, an inviolable gage, a touching re- 
membrance. 

The Chinese are said to dispense with 
this interesting and useful institution of the 
pocket, carrying instead a bundle. of tiny 
sheets of fragile paper, something like. the 
leaves of our cigarette-books. How,on earth 
the Celestials of the flowery land’ manage 
with so poor an equivalent, it is difficult to 
imagine, and the want, unless it has been 
supplied by. the latest imported fashions of 
Europe, reflects severely on the Mongol 
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Tartars’, boasted civilization. 
But whether or no they use 
lawn or-tissue,, their poets and 
novelists paint the mouse-col- 
ored, tea-imbibing people as 
any thing but: devoid of the 
grand . passions and tender 
sentiments which throw capti- 
vating tints and glamour over 
the stage-strutting of poor hu- 
manity. : 

Associated | with our. earli- 
est remembrances of fiction, 
is the pocket - handkerchief. 
We tremble with fearful ex- 
pectation while sister Anne 
waves the white, fluttering sig- 
nal from the tower’s summit 
for her brothers to speed on 
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and save enraged Blue-beard’s wife from sudden execution and 
the mortuary horrors of that weird chamber, the silent mystery 
of which had proved too strong for the lady’s curiosity. .In the 
legends of Fairy-land the handkerchief, endowed with magic 
virtues, passes from beneficent godmothers to favored golden- 
haired princesses of dazzling beauty, and wins for them lovers, 
wealthy, handsome, and 
courageous; or in won- 
drous tales of ocean dis- 
aster brings timely succor 
to castaways on rafts or 
surf-beaten rocks. 

As years pass to the 
witching period of ‘*sweet 
seventeen” the handker- 
chief for Miss Rosa’s first 
ball forms an object of 
lively interest. Blooming 
maidenhood strives for 
the most diminutive cen- 
tre of tenderest cambric 
and the widest edge of 
mazy lace, adorned with 
the most arabesque of in- 

















SevaRE SHAWL WORN AS A MANTELET, 










itials or tortuous monogram. Final touches of that momentous 
toilette bestowed, what serious pondering of the pretty brow over 
the fragrant essence to be lavished on the snowy transparency, 
and waft seductive odors to the golden youth whom Rosa conjures 
up in Shadow-land! 

As we rarely suffer our faithful inhabitant of the pocket to fall 
into strange hands without a name, initials, or some familiar 
sign of ownership, fiction often revels in the knitting or unravel- 
ing of tangled skeins through its medium. But the acme of 
tragedy in which it plays a part,.a silent, and therefore doubly 
dangerous witness, is in the drama of ‘‘ Othello.” We learn that 
this ever-memorable handkerchief was a small one, from Othello’s 
exclamation, ‘‘ Your napkin is too little ;”- that it was curiously 
embroidered, for Emilia says, *‘ I'll have the work ta’en out, and 
give it Iago ;” that it was ‘‘ spotted with strawberries,”’ and pos- 
sessed something of the power of an amulet. 

Again, who has not gazed on the beauteous, pleading face of 
the girl in Millais’s ‘‘ Huguenots,” soliciting to bind the saving 
badge on her doomed lover’s arm? What a miraculous power 





Brack Sirk Dress, with Gray CLoTH MANTLE. 


that pretty square of cambric possessed to screen a 

treasured life, linked spiritually with hers forever, from ‘ 
the bloody hands of bigotry! Perhaps that handker- 
chief was wept and prayed over when the grim trage- 
dy had been enacted ;' perhaps worn against a sorrow- 
laden breast in calm cloister life—outwardly calm, but 
enveloping souls burning with vivid memories of days 
when the banished world was a garden of the Hesper- 
ides.- Millais’s speaking pictures always make us wish 
they were illustrations to tender, moving histories of 
his heroes and heroines, _We want to know whether 
the ** Black’ Brunswicker” returned scatheless to his 
lady-love after the ‘‘ amantium irs” of that terrible - 
parting night of the Brussels ball, or the ‘‘ Concealed 
Royalist” won at last the earnest, angelic Puritan, 
who, like a Sister of Mercy, sustains the famishing, 
long-locked enemy of her father’s house. 

Novels of Richardson’s era, when ‘the odious prac- 
tice of dueling still obtained, contained’ harrowing 
episodes of unlucky heroes fallen in ‘defense of fair, 
spotless heroines, foully slandered by sinister dead- 
shots.’ A gore-stained handkerchief reaches the hands 
of these pale, weeping maidens, nipping them as frost 
the lilies ;. but, so consolatory is fiction, merely pre- 
ceding the resurrectioned ‘loved oné—an author’s mir- 
acle to bring the three-volumed, or, in those giant 
days, six or nine volumed romance to a happy issue. 
Not always, though, in fact or fiction, does the en- 
sanguined cambric carry a false alarm from the battle- 
field, or the murderous grownd where twelve paces or 
a sword’s length’ divide two destructive bipeds. It 
would be well if every loving woman’s fears could be 
as happily: dispersed as Rosalind’s, when her assumed 
man’s part breaks down wofully as Oliver produces 
her lover’s encrimsoned handkerchief. 

Many.a gore-stained: handkerchief has come. from. 
the battle-field, truly telling of a cherished life de-_ 
stroyed : long to be’ preserved with fenderest relics: by: 
doting mother or sad-eyed maiden. But with duel- 
ing the handkerchief has still more terrible: associa- 
tions than bearing bloody tidings ‘to a lover. There 
are the brief horrors of encounters where it drops as 
the signal to fire, when the supposed nice honor of 
gentlemen is better esteemed than the precepts of 
Christianity. \ 

In warfare of the olden time, attached to the her- 
ald’s spear-point, it passed between hostile camps— 
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now fluttering over the 
proud, boastful terms of 
victory, anon waved de- 
jectedly by the vanquished, 
in token of hopeless defeat. 
When, amidst the cannons’ 
deafening roar, upon the 
crumbling, reeling walls of 
Sedan, canopied in sulphur- 
ous smoke, the little white 
messenger for parley was 
waved aloft to stay the de- 
stroying hail of shot and 
shell, the dread clamor and 
denseness of ‘‘ red battle” 
stifled for a while only its 
tiny peace petition. So in 
war our miniature white 


Watxine Suit wit For anp Lace Trimming. 


banner often comes as a dove of reconciliation, or casts over the 
envoy a sacred shield no true knight dreams or dares to affront. 
Truly its uses are various as the colors of life itself, which, till the 
dread scenes of mutual slaughter broke stormily on the long fair 
summer days of August, 1870, we all thought progressing to a period 
of universal concord, Yet, amidst the blood torrents and devastation 


of stricken France, 
it has had a merciful 
mission, staying the 
red torrent of many a 
poor fellow’s life from 
staining the trampled 
earth, or suothing the 
agonized brow of 
the wounded, in the 
hands of those mer- 
cifal Sisters, the guar- 
dian angels of suffer- 
ing, who make the 
noble protest of hu- 
manity against the 
cruelty, blindness, 
and ambition of man. 
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CROWNED. 


Au, Lotty, Lotty! that laughing mien, 

While ly your sister queen 
With crown whose rubies are berries bright: 
Mistletoe, opal and pearly white ; 

Winter cherry, carbuncle 

And Christmas breath o’er each leaflet shed— 
A frosted silver of nacreous sheen 

Blooming the ivy and holly green; 

Emerald green for my queenlet's crown, 

To nestle ’mid clusters of long locks brown. 
But where are the diamonds—royalist gems, 
Sapphires—forget-me-nots plucked from their stems? 


No need, no need of more jewels rare 

To nestle and hide in my darling’s hair, 

For her eyes now are sapp test of blue, 
Again there’s the amethyst's tenderest hue. 
Beaming in love when their softened light plays, 
There’s a flash of the chrysolite’s crystalline rays; 
While now, lit with merriment, diamond dies, 

Lost in the light of her love-stirring eyes. 


The crown was merrily, mockingly placed, 

But a fairer brow wreath never graced— 
Wreath of winter's unfading green: 

I the subject and she my queen; 

She rules me readily, knows her might, 

And humbles me home with one flash of light. 
Queen for life, I her subject—slave 

From these days of youth to an ancient’s grave. 
But though now I yield, I a talisman hold 

That shall fetter her yet—'tis a ring of gold! 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 
TEMPTATION. 


Ir was Sunday ; and Clarissa had been nearly 
a week in Brussels—a very quiet week, in which 
she had had nothing to do but worship her baby, 
and tremblingly await any attempt that.might be 
made to wrest him from her. She lived in hour- 
ly fear of discovery, and was startled by every 
step on the staircase, and fluttered by every sud- 
den opening of a door, expecting to see Daniel 
Granger on the threshold. 

She went to church alone on this first Sunday 
morning. Austin was seldom visible before 
noon, dawdling away the bleaker morning hours 
smoking and reading in bed. Bessie had a world 
of domestic business on her hands, and the two 
boys to torment her while she attempted to get 
through it. So Clarissa went alone to St. Gu- 
dule. There were Protestant temples, no doubt, 
in the Belgian city wherein she might have wor- 
shiped ; but that solemn pile drew her to itself 
with a magnetic attraction. She went in among 
the gay-looking crowd—the old women in won- 
drous caps, the sprinkling of soldiers, the pros- 
perous citizens and citizenesses in their Sunday 
splendor—and made her way to a quiet corner 
remote from the great carved-oak pulpit and the 
high altar—a shadowy corner behind a massive 
cluster of columns, and near a little wooden door 
in one of the great portals, that opened and shut 
with a clanging noise now and then, and beside 
which a dilapidated-looking old man kept watch 
over a shell-shaped marble basin of holy water, 
and offered a brush dipped in the sacred fluid to 
devout passers-by. Here she could kneel unob- 
served, and in her ignorant fashion join in the 
solemn service, lifting up her heart with the ele- 
vation of the host, and acknowledging her guilti- 
ness in utter humility of spirit. 

Yet not always throughout that service could 
she keep her thoughts from wandering. Her 
mind had been too much troubled of late for per- 
fect peace or abstraction of thought to be possi- 
ble to her. The consideration of her own folly 
was very constantly with her, What a wreck 
and ruin she had made of her life—a life which 
from first to last had been governed by impulse 
only! 

“ie I had been an honorable woman, I should 

never have married Daniel Granger,” she said to 

herself. ‘* What right had I to take so much 

and give so little—to marry a man I could not 

even hope to love, for the sake of winning inde- 

ae for my father, or for the sake of my old 
ome ?” 

Arden Court—was not that the price which 
had made her sacrifice tolerable to her? And 
she had lost it; the gates of the dwelling she 
loved were closed upon her once again—and this 
time forever. How the memory of the. place 
came back to her this chill March morning !— 
the tall elms rocking in the wind, the rooks’ nests 
tossing in the topmost branches, and the hoarse 
cawing of discontented birds bewailing the tardi- 
ness of spring. 

‘*It will be my darling’s home in the days to 
come,” she said to herself; but even this thought 
brought no consolation. She dared not face her 
son’s future. Would it not involve severance 
from her? Now, while he was an infant, she 
might hold him; but by-and-by the father’s 
stern claim would be heard. They would take 
the boy away from her—teach him to despise 
and forget her. She fancied herself wandering 
and watching in Arden Park, a trespasser, wait- 
ing for a stolen glimpse of her child’s face. 

“*T shall die before that time comes,” she 
thought, gloomily. 

Some such fancy as this held her absorbed 
when the high mass concluded, and the congre- 
gation began to disperse. The great organ was 
pealing out one of Mozart’s Hallelujahs. There 
was some secondary service going on at the oth- 
er end of the church. Clarissa still knelt, with 
her face hidden in her hands, not praying, only 
conjuring up dreadful pictures of the future. _Lit- 
tle by little the crowd melted away; there were 
only a few worshipers murmuring responses in 
the distance; the last chords of the Hallelujah 
crashed and resounded under the vaulted roof; 


and at last Clarissa looked up and found herself 
almost alone. 

She went out, but shrank from returning im- 
mediately to her child. Those agitating thoughts 
had affected her too deeply. She walked away 
from the church up toward the park, hoping to 
find some quiet place where she might walk down 
the disturbance in her mind, so as to return with 
a calm, smiling face to her darling. It was not 
a tempting day for any purposeless pedestrian. 
‘The sky had darkened at noon, and there was a 
drizzling rain coming down from the dull, gray 
heavens. ‘The streets cleared quickly, now the 
services were over; but Clarissa went on, scarce- 
ly conscious of the rain, and utterly indifferent to 
any inconvenience it might cause her. 

She was in the wide, open place near the park, 
when she heard footsteps following her, rapidly, 
and with a pu as it seemed. Some wom- 
en have a kind of instinct about these things. 
She knew in a moment, as if by some subtile mag- 
netism, that the man following her was George 
Fairfax. 

‘* Clarissa!” said a voice close in her ear; and 
turning quickly, she found herself face to face 
with him. 

‘¢T was in the church,” he said, ‘‘ and have 
followed you all the way here. I waited till we 
were clear of the narrow streets and the crowd. 
Oh, my darling, thank God I have found you! I 
only knew yesterday that you had left Paris; and 
some happy instinct brought me here. I felt sure 
you would come to Austin. I arrived late last 
night, and was loafing about the streets this 
morning, wondering how I should discover your 
whereabouts, when I turned a corner and saw 
you going into St. Gudule. I followed, but 
would not disturb your orisons, fair saint. I 
was not very far off, Clarissa—only on the other 
side of the pillar.” 

‘¢Was it kind of yon to follow me here, Mr. 
Fairfax ?” Clarissa asked, gravely. ‘‘Have you 
not brought enough trouble upon me as it is?” 

‘* Brought trouble upon you! Yes, that seems 
hard; but I suppose it was my fate to do that, 
and to make amends for it afterward, dearest, in 
a life that shall know no trouble.” : 

**T am here with my son; Mr. Fairfax. It 
was the fear of being separated from him that 
drove me away from Paris. If you have one 
spark of generous feeling, you will not pursue me 
or annoy me here. If my husband were to see 
us together, or were to hear of our being seen to- 
gether, he would have just grounds for taking my 
child away from me.” 

‘** Clarissa,” exclaimed George Fairfax, with 
intensity, ‘‘let us make an end of all folly and 
beating about the bush at once and forever. I 
do not say that I am not sorry for what happen- 
ed the other night—so far as it caused annoyance 
to you—but I am heartily glad that matters have 
been brought to a crisis. The end must have 
come sooner or later, Clary—so much the better 
if it has come quickly. There is only one way 
to deal with the wretched mistake of your mar- 


never been. ‘There are places enough in the 
world, Clary, in which you and I are nameless 
and unknown, and we can be married in one of 
those places. I will run all risks of a criminal 
prosecution and seven years at Portland. You 
shall be my wife, Clarissa, by as tight a knot as 
church and state can tie.” 

She looked at him with a half-scornful smile. 

**Do you think you are talking to a child ?” 
she said. 

They had been standing in the chill, drizzling 
rain all this time, unconscious, and would have 
so stood, perhaps, if a shower of fire and brim- 
stone had been descending upon Brussels, But 
at this juncture Mr. Fairfax suddenly discovered 
that it was raining, and that Clarissa’s shawl was 
growing rapidly damper. 

‘Good heavens!” he exclaimed, ‘‘what a 
brute Lam! I must find you some kind of shel- 
ter.” 

There was a café near at hand, the café at- 
tached to the Théatre du Parc, with rustic out- 
of-door constructions for the accommodation of 
its customers. Mr. Fairfax conducted Clarissa 
to one of these wooden arbors, where they might 
remain till the rain was over, or till he chose to 
bring her a carriage. He did not care to do 
that very soon. He had a great deal to say to 
her. ‘This time he was resolved not to accept 
defeat. 

A solitary, waiter espied them promptly, hav- 
ing so little to do in this doleful weather, and 
came for orders. Mr. Fairfax asked for some 
coffee, and waited in silence while the man 
brought a little tray with cups and saucers and 
& great copper coffee-pot, out of which he poured 
the black infusion with infinite flourish. 

** Bring some cognac,” said Mr. Fairfax; and 
when the spirit had been brought, he poured half 
a wine-glassful into a cup of coffee, and entreated 
Clarissa to drink it as an antidote to cold. ‘‘ You 
were walking ever so long in the rain,” he said. 

She declined the nauseous dose. 

‘*T am not afraid of catching cold,” she said ; 
‘*but I shall be very glad if you will let that man 
fetch me a fly. I ought to have been at home 
half an hour ago.” 

‘At home! Is it permissible to ask where 
you live?” 

**T would rather not tell you my address. I 
hope, if my being here had any thing to do with 
your coming to Brussels, that you will go back 
to Paris at once.” 

**T shall never go back to Paris unless I en- 
ter its gates with you some day. I am going to 
the East, Clary; to Constantinople, and Athens, 
and all the world of fable and story, and you are 
going with. me—you and young Lovel. Do you 
know there is one particular spot in the island 
of Corfu which I have pitched upon for the site 
of a villa, just such a fairy dwelling-place as you 





can sketch for me—your own architecture—nei- 
ther Gothic nor composite, neither classic nor rus- 





riage, and that is to treat it as a thing that has ° 





tic, only le style Clarisse ; not for our permanent 
dwelling—to my mind, nothing but poverty should 
ever chain a man to one habitation— but as a 
nest to which we might fly now and then, when 
we were weary of roaming.” 

He was talking lightly, after his nature, which 
was of the lightest, but for a purpose also, trying 
to beguile Clarissa from serious considerations, 
to bring a smile to the pale, sad face, if he could. 
In vain: the hazel eyes looked straight forward 
with an unwonted fixedness, the lips were firmly 
set, the hands clasped rigidly. 

After this his tone grew more earnest; again 
he pleaded, very much as he had pleaded before, 
but with a stronger determination, with a deeper 
passion, painting the life that might be for those 
two in the warmest, brightest colors that his fan- 
cy could lend it. What had she to care for? he 
argued. Absolutely nothing. She had broken 
with her husband, whom George Fairfax knew 
by his own experience to be implacable in his re- 
sentment. And oh, how much to gain! life 
of happiness; all her future spent with the man 
who loved her; spent wherever and however she 
pleased. What was he but her slave to obey her? 

She was not unmoved by his pleading. Un- 
moved? ‘These were words and tones that went 
home to her heart of hearts. Yes, she could im- 
agine the life he painted so well. Yes, she knew 
what the future would seem to her, if it were to 
be spent with him. She loved him dearly—had 
so loved him ever since that night in the railway- 
carriage, she thought. When had his image been 
really absent from her since that time? 

He insisted that she should hear him to the 
end, and she submitted, not unwillingly, perhaps. 
She had no thought of yielding; but it was sweet 
to her to hear his voice—for the last time, she 
told herself; this must be the last time. Even 
while he pleaded and argued and demonstrated 
that the wisest thing in the world she could do 
was to run away with him, she was meditating 
her plan of escape. Not again must they meet 
thus. She had a certain amount of strength of 
mind, but it was not inexhaustible, and she felt 
her weakness. 

“You forget that I have a son,” she said, at 
last, when he urged her to speak. 

‘*He shall be my son. Do you think I do not 
love that rosy yearling? He shall inherit Lyve- 
don, if you like; there is no entail; I can do 
what I please with it. Yes, though I had sons 
of my own, he should be first, by right of any 
wrong we may do him now. In the picture I 
have made of our future life, I have never omit- 
ted that figure, Clarissa. Forget your son! No, 
Clary; when I am less than a father to him, tell 
me that I never loved you.” 

This was the man’s way of looking at the ques- 
tion; the boy’s future should be provided for, he 
should have a fine estate left him by way of sola- 
tium. The mother thought of what her son would 
think of her when he grew old enough to consid- 
.er her conduct, 

‘*T must ask you to get me a fly somehow, 
Mr. Fairfax,” she said, quietly. ‘‘It is still rain- 
ing, and I am really anxious to get home to Lov- 
el. Iam sorry you should have taken so much 


trouble about me; it is quite useless, believe me. - 


I know that I have been very weak—guilty even 
—in many ways since I have known you; but 
that is all over now. I have paid the penalty in 
the loss of my husband’s esteem. I have noth- 
ing now to live for but my child.” 

“‘And is that to be the end of every thing, 
Mrs. Granger?” asked George Fairfax, with an 
angry look in his eyes. ‘‘Are we to part upon 
that? It is such an easy thing to lure a man on 
to a certain point, and then turn upon him and 
protest you never meant to go beyond that point. 
You have paid the penalty! Do you think I 
have paid no penalty? Was it a pleasant thing 
to me, do you suppose, to jilt Geraldine Chal- 
loner? J trampled honor in the dust for your 
sake, Clarissa. Do you know that there is a 
coolness between my mother and me at this mo- 
ment because of my absence from England and 
that broken-off marriage? Do you know that 
I have turned my back forever upon a place that 
any man might be proud to call his home, for the 
sake of being near you? I have cast every con- 
sideration to the winds; and now that you have 
actually broken loose from your bondage, now 
that there is nothing to come between us and a 
happy future, you set up your son as an obstacle, 
and’—he concluded, with a bitter laugh—‘ ask 
me to fetch you a fly!” 

“*T am sorry to wound you; but—but—I can 
not bring dishonor upon my son.” 

‘Your son!” cried George Fairfax, savagely. 
‘** An east wind may blow your son off the face 
of the earth to-morrow. Is a one-year-old baby 
to stand between a man and his destiny? Come, 
Clary, I have served my apprenticeship; I have 
been very patient; but my patience is exhausted. 
You must leave this place with me to-night.” 

‘** Mr. Fairfax, will you get me a fly, or must 
I walk home ?” 

He looked at her fixedly for a few moments, 
intent upon finding out if she were really in ear- 
nest, if this cold persistence were unconquerable 
even by him. Her face was very pale, the eyes 
downcast, the mouth firm as marble. 

** Clarissa,” he cried, ‘‘I have been fooled from 
first to last—you have never loved me!” 

Those words took her off her guard; she lift- 
ed her eyes to meet his, eyes full of love and de- 
spair, and again he told himself success was only 
a question of time. His apprenticeship was not 
finished yet ; he must be content to serve a little 
longer. When she had tasted the bitterness of 
her new life, its helplessness, its desolation, with 
only such a broken reed as Austin Lovel to lean 
upon, she would turn to him naturally for com- 
fort and succor, as the fledgeling flies back to its 
nest. 

But if in the mean time Daniel Granger should 
relent and pursue her, and take her back to his 
heart with pardon and love? There was the 





possibility of that event; yet to press matters 
too persistently would be foolish, perilous even. 
Better to let her have her own way for a little, 
since he knew that she loved him. 

He went to look for the depressed waiter, 
whom he dispatched in quest of a vehicle, and 
then returned to the rustic shelter, where Cla- 
rissa sat like a statue, watching the rain pouring 
down monotonously in a perpetual drizzle. They 
heard the wheels of the carriage almost imme- 
diately. Mr. Fairfax offered his arm to Claris- 
sa, and led her out of the garden, the obsequi- 
ous waiter on the other side holding an umbrella 
over her head. 

‘*Where shall I tell the man to drive?” he 
asked. 

“To St. Gudule.” 

**But you don’t live in the cathedral, like 
Hugo’s Esmeralda, Am I not to know your ad- 
dress ?” 


**Ttis better not. Austin knows that you were 
the cause of my leaving Paris. If you came, there 
might be some misunderstanding.” 

“T am not afraid of facing Austin.” 

‘*But I am afraid of any meeting between 
you. I can not tell you where I am living, Mr. 
Fairfax.” 

‘*That seems rather hard upon me. But you 
will let me see you again, won’t you, Clary? 
Meet me here to-morrow at dusk—say at six 
o'clock. Promise to do that, and I will let you 
off.” 

She hesitated, looking nervously to the right 
and left, like a hunted animal. 

“* Promise, Clary ; it is not very much to ask.” 

“Very well, then, I promise. Only please let 
the man drive off to St. Gudule, and pray don’t 
follow me.” 

Mr. Fairfax grasped her hand. ‘‘ Remember, 
you have promised,” he said, and then gave the 
coachman his orders. And directly the fly con- 
taining Clarissa had rattled off, he ran to the 
nearest stand and chartered another. 

‘Drive to St. Gudule,” he said to the man; 
‘‘and when you see a carriage going that way, 
keep behind it, but not too near.” 

It happened, however, that the first driver had 
the best horse, and, being eager to earn his fare 
quickly, had deposited Clarissa in the Place 
Gudule before George Fairfax’s charioteer could 
overtake him. She had her money ready to slip 
into the man’s hand, and she ran across the square 
and into the narrow street where Austin lived, 
and vanished, before Mr. Fairfax turned the cor- 
ner of the square. 

He met the empty vehicle, and dismissed his 
own driver thereupon in a rage. ‘‘ Your horse 
ought to be suppressed by the legal authorities,” 
he said, as he gave the man his fare. 

She must live very near the cathedral, he con- 
cluded, and he spent a dreary hour patrolling the 
narrow streets round about in the wet. In which 
of those dull-looking houses had she her dwell- 
ing? He could not tell. He walked up and 
down, staring up at all the windows with a faint 
hope of seeing her, but in vain; and at last went 
home to his hotel crestfallen and disappointed. 

‘*She escapes me at every turn,” he said to 
himself. ‘‘ There is a kind of fatality. Am I 
to grow old and gray in pursuing her, I wonder? 
I feel ten years older already, since that night 
when she and I traveled together.” 





CHAPTER XLV. 
ON THE WING. 


Carissa hung over her baby with all mannei 
of fond endearments. 

‘*My darling! my darling!” she sobbed; ‘‘is it 
a hard thing to resist temptation for your sake?” 

She had shed many bitter tears since that in- 
terview with George Fairfax, alone in the dreary 
room, while Lovel slept the after-dinner sleep of 
infancy, and while Mrs. Lovel and Jane Target 
gossiped sociably in the general sitting-room. 
Austin was out playing dominoes at the café of 
a Thousand Columns, with some Bohemianishly 
disposed Bruxellois. 

She had wept for the life that might have been, 
but which never could be. On that point she 
was decided. Not under the shadow of dishon- 
or could she spend her days. She had her son. 
If she had been alone, utterly desolate, standing 
on some isolated rock, with nothing but the bar- 
ren sea around her, she might perhaps have list- 
ened to that voice which was so very sweet to 
her, and yielded. But to take this dreadful leap 
which she was asked to take, alone, was one 
thing; to take it with her child in her arms, an- 
other. Her fancy, which was very vivid, made 
pictures of what her boy’s future might be if she 
were to do this thing. She thought of him stung 
by the mention of his mother’s name, as if it were 
the foulest insult. She thought of his agony when 
he heard other men talk of their mothers, and re- 
membered the blackness of darkness that shroud- 
ed his. She thought of the boyish intellect open- 
ing little by little, first with vague wonder, then 
fearful curiosity, to receive this fatal knowledge ; 
and then the shame for that young, innocent soul! 

“¢Oh, not for worlds!” she cried, ‘‘oh, not fot 
worlds! God keep me from any more tempta- 
tion!” 

Not with mere idle prayers did she content 
herself. She knew her danger; that man was 
resolute, unscrupulous, revengeful even: and she 
loved him. She determined to leave Brussels. 
She would go and lose herself in the wide world 
of London; and then, after a little while, when 
all possibility of her movements being traced was 
over, she would take her child to some secluded 
country — where there were woods and mead- 
ows, and where the little dimpled hands could 
gather bright spring flowers. She announced her 
intention to her brother that evening, when he 
came home, at a latish hour, from the Thousand 
Columns, elated by having won three francs and 





a half at dominoes—an amount which he had 
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expended on cognac and siphons for himself and 
his antagonist. P 

Te was surprised, vexed even, by Clarissa’s de- 
cision. -Why had she come to him, if she meant 
to run away directly? What supreme folly to 
make such a journey for nothing! Why did she 
not go from Paris to London at once? 

‘¢T did not think of that, Austin; I was almost 
out of my senses that day, I think, after Daniel 
told me he was going to separate me from my 
boy; and it seemed natural to me to fly to you 
for protection.” 

“Then why run away from me? Heaven 
knows, you are welcome to such a home as I can 
give. ‘The quarters are rough, I know; but we 
shall improve that, by-and-by.” 

‘*No, no, Austin, it is not that. I should be 
quite happy with you, only—only—I have a par- 
ticular reason for going to London.” 

‘¢Clarissa!” cried her brother, sternly, ‘‘has 
that man any thing to do with this? Has he tried 
to lure you away from here, to your destruction ?” 

“No, no, no! you ought to know me better 
than that. Do you think I would bring dishon- 
or upon my boy ?” 

Her face told him that she was speaking the 
truth. 

“Very well, Clary,” he said, with a sigh of res- 
ignation; ‘‘you must do as you please. I sup- 
pose your reason is a good one, though you don’t 
choose to trust me.” 

So, by an early train next morning, Clarissa, 
with her nurse and child, left Brussels for Ostend 
—a somewhat dreary place wherein to arrive 
in early spring-time, with March winds blowing 
bleak across the sandy dunes. 

They had to spend a night here, at a second- 
rate hotel on the Quay. 

“We must go to humble-looking places, you 
know, Jane, to make our money last,” Clarissa 
said, on the journey. They had traveled second- 
class; but she had given a five-pound note to her 
brother, by way of recompense for the brief ac- 
commodation he had given her, not telling him 
how low her stock was. Faithful Jane’s five-and- 
twenty pounds were vanishing. Clarissa looked 
at the two glittering circlets on her wedding-fin- 
ger. 

‘¢We can not starve while we have these,” she 
thought; and once in London, she could sell her 
drawings. Natural belief of the school-girl mind, 
that water-colored sketches are a marketable 
commodity ! 

Again in the dismal early morning—that sun- 
rise of which poets write so sweetly, but which to 
the unromantic traveler is wont to seem a dreary 
thing—mother and nurse and child went their 
way in a great black steamer, redolent of oil and 
boiled mutton; and at nine.o’clock at night—a 
starless March night—Clarissa and her belong- 
ings were deposited on St. Katharine’s Wharf, 
amidst a clamor and bustle that almost confused 
her senses. 

She had meditated and debated and puzzled 
herself all through the day’s voyage, sitting alone 
on the windy deck, brooding over her troubles, 
while Jane kept young Lovel amused and happy 
below. Inexperienced in the ways of every-day 
life as a child—knowing no more now than she 
had known in her school-girl days at Belforét— 
she had made her poor little plan, such as it was. 

Two or three times during her London season 
she had driven through Soho—those weird, dreary 
streets between Soho Square and Regent Street 
—and had contemplated the gloomy old houses, 
with a bill of lodgings to let here and there in a 
parlor window; anon a working jeweler’s hum- 
ble shop breaking out of a private house; here a 
cheap restaurant, there a French laundress; every 
where the air of a life which is rather a struggle 
to live than actual living. In this neighborhood, 
which was the only humble quarter of the great 
city whereof she had any knowledge, Clarissa fan- 
cied they might find a temporary lodging—only 
a temporary shelter, for all her hopes and dreams 
pointed to some fair rustic retreat, where she 
might live happily with her treasure. Once lodged 
safely and obscurely, where it would be impossi- 
ble for either her husband or George Fairfax to 
track her, she would spend a few shillings in draw- 
ing-materials, and set to work to produce a set 
of attractive sketches, which she might sell to a 
dealer. She knew her brother’s plan of action, 
and fancied she could easily carry it out upon a 
small scale. 

“So little would enable us to live happily, 
Jane,” she said, when she revealed her ideas to 
her faithful follower. 

“ But oh, mum, to think of you living like that, 
with such a rich husband as Mr. Granger, and 
him worshiping the ground ys walk upon, as he 
did up to the very last: and as to his anger, I’m 
sure it was only tempory, and he’s sorry enough 
he drove you away by this time, I'll lay.” 

“He wanted to take away my child, Jane.” 

They took a cab, and drove from Thames 
Street to Soho. Clarissa had never been through 
the City at night before, and she thought the 
streets would never end. ‘They came at last into 
that quieter and dingier region; but it was past 
ten o'clock, and hard work to find a respectable 
lodging at such an hour. Happily the cabman 
was a kindly and compassionate spirit, and did 

$ uttermost to help them, moving Heaven and 
earth, in the way of policemen and small shop- 
keepers, until, by dint of much inquiry, he found 
a decent-looking house in a cul-de-sac out of 
Dean Street—a little out-of-the-way quadrangle, 
Where the houses were large and stately, and had 
been habitations of sweetness and light in the 
days when Soho was young, and Monmouth the 
young man of the period. 

_ +0 one of these houses the cabman had been 
directed by a good-natured cheesemonger, at a 
corner not far off; and here Clarissa found a 
Second-floor—a gaunt-looking sitting-room, with 

ree windows and oaken window-seats, sparsely 
furnished, but inexorably clean; a bedroom ad- 
Joining—at a rent which seemed moderate to 





this inexperienced wayfarer. ‘The landlady was 
a widow—is it not the normal state of landladies ? 
—cleanly and conciliating, somewhat surprised to 
see travelers with so little luggage, but reassured 
by that air of distinction which was inseparable 
from Mrs. Granger, and by the presence of the 
maid. 

iq a was —— with many thanks 
and a princely payment; and so Clarissa began 
life alone in London. 

[TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.) 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


SSS activity is reviving in Paris 
beyond our most sanguine hopes. Usually 
Parisian tradesmen are accustomed to complain 
of the stagnation of trade in the most prosperous 
times. But now, whether their natures have 
changed, or they are satisfied with little, they 
are all wondering at the pressure of business. 
Orders are flowing in, too, from abroad, and 
money is becoming plentiful in all branches of 
trade. 

It was said that there would be no dancing in 
Paris this winter; but the Americans, who are 
numerous, have organized dancing parties, and 
the Parisians are eagerly adopting the name, 
which saves appearances, and does not shock pa- 
triotic decorum by the mention of balls. A se- 
ries of ministerial receptions is also announced, 
which M. Thiers will inaugurate at the Palais 
de l’Elysée. 

Those who expected to see the Parisians 
henceforth wear sackcloth and ashes as their 
uniform find themselves mistaken, and go their 
way repeating that the country is lost; since 
women continue to dress well, there is no reform, 
and reform alone can save us! These puritans 
are wrong, and prove themselves very superficial 
observers. Elegance is not abolished, or even 
diminished, for it could only disappear with 
France; but luxury and mad extravagance have 
sensibly decreased ; the wealthiest set the exam- 
ple, which is gladly followed by those of modest 
fortunes. ‘I'wo years ago the most costly things 
were treated without the least regard ; the rich- 
est velvet was recklessly cut up into morning 
costumes to be worn in the fog andrain. Money 
lightly earned is lightly spent. Prodigality is 
the inevitable companion of dishonesty, just as 
judicious economy is the corollary of honest la- 
bor and of fortunes honorably gained. For 
twenty years the military budget has melted 
away into velvets, furs, laces, and jewels. Metz 
had no guns, but all the disreputable women of 
Paris (and they are not all Parisians, or even 
Frenchwomen) had lace flounces, diamonds, and 
carriages. France had but a hundred and eighty 
thousand men in her army, but these women had 
palatial residences, and supped gayly every even- 
ing on the rations destined for the army, and 
which figured only on paper to justify the ex- 
penses incurred in its name. ‘This time has 
passed away with the imperial régime, let us 
hope forever. 

Many ancient traditions have been revived in 
matters of dress. For instance, the mothers, 
aunts, and, in general, all that circle designated 
in French by the word chaperons—that is, those 
who go in society not for their own pleasure, but 
that of the young ladies whom they accompany, 
and who play the part of wall-flowers while their 
youthful companions join in the dance—no longer 
think themselves obliged to appear in ruinous 
toilettes. Ladies playing the part of chaperons 
go to balls in silk or velvet dresses which they 
have worn before, without being forced to spend 
a thousand francs for a new suit on every occa- 
sion. The dancers wear tarlatan more than tulle, 
and also plain or striped linon, a sort of cotton 
gauze. 

We will describe a few pretty street suits 
which we saw the other day at one of the meet- 
ings of the French Academy. Suit of brown 
satin, striped with brown velvet, and covered in 
front by two large revers of plain brown velvet, 
which were connected by the aid of brown satin 
buttons, bordered with a ruche of the same satin. 
These buttons, of course, were fictitious—that 
is, they only seemed to button the revers. Po- 
lonaise of brown velvet, with large revers of 
brown satin with velvet stripes. The polonaise 
fronts sepacate “+ enough below the waist to 
show the revers »{ the skirt. The back of the 
waist is trimmed with slashed basques faced 
with satin like that of the skirt. Half-flowing 
sleeves with satin revers, underneath which a 
deep wristlet of velvet is buttoned around the 
hand. Collar, jabot, and cuffs of fine white lace. 
Brown velvet hat with brown feathers mottled 
with white, and white feathers mottled with 
brown. 

Another suit was of bronze faille. Demi- 
trained skirt with flounce arranged in series of 
three very deep box-pleats, separated by a plain 
space of the same width as that occupied by the 
pleats. Above the flounce were two rows of 
white guipure, set on en coquilles, and separated 
by loops of black velvetribbon. Tunicof thesame 
faille, edged with guipure arranged in large ara- 
besques. A very large bow of black velvet draped 
the tunic in the middle of the back. On the 
waist white. guipure simulated a small square 
cape, broken in the back by a passementerie or- 
nament, which extended from the neck to the 
waist, widening as it descended. Sleeves full 
from the top to the elbow, where a broad ribbon 
of black velvet simulated a band, and ending 
there in two rows of white guipure, draped un- 
der a black velvet bow, under which was a flounce 
of the same material as the dress, and pleated 
like that of the skirt. Under these loose sleeves 
were close sleeves of the material trimmed with 
white guipure. 

Among the novelties that are already in prepa- 
ration for the spring are suits of plain poplin, com- 








posed of a skirt with a flounce laid in large pleats, 
an over-skirt, rather long, without any kind of 
trimming, and draped only under the arms, and 
a double paletot, each part of which is termina- 
ted in a point under the arms and on the hips, 
and without any other trimming than a band of 
dark-colored velvet, set on about an inch from 
the edge. To provide against the spring rains, 
there are water-proof cloaks, not too dark, with 
the edges cut in round scallops. Buttons and 
button-holes in the scallops on the front edges 
confine the cloak from top to bottom. The large 
cape is also cut in scallops. 

Small paletots of gray cashmere cloth are in 
preparation, also destined for spring, and to be 
worn with all dresses. They are slashed, and 
likewise rounded on the bottom. The under 
part of the sleeve is rounded, and longer than 
the upper half, which is rounded likewise. These 
are intended as a protection against sudden 
changes of temperature, and are to be carried 
on the arm or worn, as required. 

Vests are much worn, either of a color con- 
trasting with the dress, or of a darker shade than 
the latter. They are adapted both to low and 
high waists, both of which are made with 
basques. Sometimes this basque is simply a 
pleated flounce in the middle of the back, which 
tapers in front to the point where the waist 
reaches the vest. 

Many woolen suits are trimmed with narrow 
bands of fur, gray on brown or black, brown or 
black on gray, and gray on dark garnet, dark 
green, or dark blue. These colors, however, are 
worn much less than gray, which, just now, is in 
universal favor. EMMELINE Raymonp. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Bs Lap get a 80 generally practiced 
as a protection against a terrible disease— 
was discovered almost by accident. Previous 
to the year 1796 inoculation was the only 
known method of diminishing the danger at- 
tendant on small-pox; for it was believed that 
all must have the disease in some way. Dr. 
Edward Jenner, in inoculating his patients for 
small-pox, found that many did not take it. 
Inquiries among the country people developed 
a common belief among them that those whose 
business it was to milk cows were seldom af- 
flicted with the disease; and further investiga- 
tion proved that inoculation did not take effect 
in those who had accidentally taken ‘‘cow-pox.”’ 
Jenner followed up the idea thus ——— by 
experiments; but his belief that vaccination— 
from the cow in the first place, and then from 
one person to another—would protect inst 
the small-pox was ridiculed as an absurdity for 
sixteen years. He persevered, however, and in 
1796 vaccinated a boy eight years old with mat- 
ter taken from a milk-maid’s hand. The child 
recovered satisfactorily, and was immediately 
inoculated for small-pox, but without the slight- 
est effect. Jenner's discovery then became 
widely known and practiced. 

Although medical opinions vary somewhat in 
regard to this subject, it is pretty generally 
agreed that if the protection afforded by vacci- 
nation is not perfect, it is superior to any other 
known; that although the operation, once per- 
formed, often fails to afford complete security, 
_ it generally modifies the disease, rendering 
t comparatively mild and safe; and many physi- 
cians are of opinion that if the virus is thorough- 
ly inserted until it ceases to affect the system, 
the person is protected for all time as effectually 
as he would be by an attack of small-pox. 





Terrific snow-storms are reported from the 
mining districts in Utah. The snow is said to 
be ‘from ten to fifty feet deep;’’ whole settle- 
ments have been buried beneath it, and opera- 
tions in most of the mines have been suspended. 





In the present House of Representatives there 
are twelve duplicate names of members; in the 
Senate there are four duplicates. 





The jewels belonging to the Apollo Gallery of 
the Louvre were concealed during the Com- 
mune in a small room, carefully walled up, on 
the second story of the build erected by 
Francois I., over the Salle Henri If. and the Sa- 
lon des Sept Cheminées. The work had been so 
skillfully executed that the insurgents, during 
their two months’ occupation of the bg se 
must have passed before it a thousand times 
without suspecting that this treasure of jew- 
py Ta a rh ge enamels, etc., estimated at 
50,000,000 francs, was so near them. The credit 
of this success is due to Count Clement de Ris, 
conservator, and to the employés of the mu- 
seum, who were several times on the point of 
being shot for refusing to disclose the place of 
concealment. 





About a hundred years ago a coal mine at the 
Bank Colliery near Rotherham, England, took 
fire, and all efforts at the time and subsequently 
were ineffectual to extinguish it. Not long ago 
it was ascertained that the flames were approach- 
ing the bottom of the shaft. In order to pre- 
vent, if possible, the fire from extending to oth- 
er parts of the workings a wall was built 1000 


yards in length, and varying from nine inches to 
five feet in thickness. Metal pipes have been 
inserted in this wall, securely plugged; but by 


removing the plugs the state of the air, and 
even the position of the fire, can be ascertained. 
The heat arising from this fire is so intense that 
two or three crops a year can be obtained from 
gardens over the colliery. 





An imperial ukase of the Russian government 
makes the use of the Russian language in the 
schools of Poland compulsory. 





The dress of the Russian peasantry is pictur- 
esque enough in summer, but in winter it is most 
uncouth. The d seems to be a universal 
article of apparel—a white sheep-skin coat, with 
the wool turned inside, and the outside colored, 
sometimes alight reddish-brown, and sometimes 
a white. When new and clean, this looks well 
enough; but be 4 worn by day, and used as a 
blanket at night, it soon becomes a dirty brown, 
and filthy in the extreme. High leather boots 
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and a low fur cap complete the every-day cos- 
tume of the men; the women wear a bright 
woolen shawl or handkerchief crossed under 
the chin and knotted at the back of the neck 
instead of a cap. The Sunday costume of the 
Russian peasantry is more elaborate. 





A sweet-potato vine is a curiosity which few 
realize until they try to cultivate one. It is 
scarcely any trouble. Put a sweet-potato in a 
tumbler of water, or any similar glass vessel, fill 
with water, keep the lower end of the tuber 
about one or two inches from the bottom of the 
vessel, keep on the mantel-shelf, sun it for an 
hour or two each day, and soon little roots will 
appear, the eye will throw up a pretty vine, and 
grow rapidly over any trellis-work above. 





Five of the justices of the Supreme Court now 
have residences in Washington—Judges Miller, 
Field, Bradley, Strong, and Swayne. e ladies 
of the Supreme Court—or the “court ladies,” 
as they are sometimes called—commenced their 
receptions for this winter before Christmas. 
Monday is the day set apart by custom as their 
reception day. 


Buffaloes do not like snow-storms. They 
were much discommoded by the late heavy falls 
of snow on the line of the Pacific Railroad. 
When one train was imbedded in the snow, the 
animals a on one side of it for shelter, 
and could not be driven away. 





We do not quote the ——s stanzas as any 
thing new, but only as containing suggestions 
worthy of frequent consideration : 


“Is it any body’s business, 

If a gentleman should choose 
To wait upon a lady, 

If the lady don’t refuse? 
Or, to — & little plainer, 

That the meaning all may know, 
Is it any body’s business 

If a lady has a beau? 


“Ts it an es business, 
But the ’s, if her beau 
Rides out with other ladies, 
And doesn’t let her know? 
Is it any body’s business, 
But the gentleman’s, if she 
Should accept another escort 
here he doesn’t chance to be?” 


Lacking espace for the entire poem, we content 
ourselves with one additional stanza, which con- 
tains the “‘conclusion of the whole matter.” 


“The substance of our query, 

Simply stated, would be this: 

Is it any body’s business 
What another's business is? 

If it is, or if it isn’t, 
We would really like to know; 

For we are certain, if it isn’t, 
There are some who make it so.” 





There were 349 cats on exhibition at the Sec- 
ond Annual English Crystal Palace Cat Show, 
which occurred December 3, 1871. The felines 
reposed on red cushions, and were adorned with 
blue ribbons. These cats are not likely to need 
the services of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. One fond mistress, while 
her pet was on exhibition, brought him his sup- 
per @ la carte: two smelts fried in bread crumbs 
and a leg of roast chicken. These cats were val- 
ued by their owners at from five up to five hun- 
dred dollars. The king of the show was a gen- 
tlemanly tortoise-shell, without a white hair in 
his whole coat, that took a prize of $7 50. 





“The world is round, and like a ball,” was 
the teaching of our childhood’s geography; but 
a certain Mr. John Hampden, of London, does 
not agree with the poet; indeed, nothing will 
persuade him that the world is round: it is flat, 
he asserts. Some time ago this gentleman of- 
fered a large bet upon this question—five hun- 
dred pounds—and somebody accepted the wager. 
The fact was to be established by objects being 
visible on a smooth sheet of water, the eye be- 
ing at an-assigned height from the surface and 
distance from the objects, in such a way as 
would only be possible if the earth were flat. 
An umpire was appointed, who adjudged the 
money to Mr. Hampden’s opponent, whereupon 
Mr. H. abused the umpire, and published libels 
concerning him. suit was consequently 
brought against the philosopher, who settled 
the matter by apologizing; but he wishes it to 
be distinctly understood that, in spite of his 
apology, the world is flat! 





Geraniums are considered more desirable than 
any other plants for window gardening, because 
they are hardy, and are not so liable as many 
others to be attacked by insects. 





Three useful suggestions are given in an ex- 
change concerning sieep: 1. Those who think 
most, who do the most brain-work, require the 
most sleep. 2. The time “‘saved”’ from neces- 
pan 4 sleep is infallibly destructive to mind, body, 
and estate. 3. Give ror amg all the sleep you 
can get; give your children, your servants, all 
that are under you, the fullest amount of sleep 
they will take, by compelling them to go to bed 
at some regular, hae | hour, and to rise in the 
morning the moment they wake. In a short 
time nature will rouse from slumber the mo- 
ment enough repose has been secured for the 
wants of the system. 





It may not be generally known that it is a 
hazardous experiment to bring a magnet in con- 
tact with a watch, although a little reflection 
would remind one that the delicate steel mech- 
anism is very susceptible to any such influence. 
A young lady in this city, possessing a beautiful 
Swiss watch, was recently ‘ory the evening 
with some friends. A lad in the eompany, at- 
tracted by the little compass which nowadays it 
is so fashionable to wear as a charm, sportively 
monet his doubts of its being a ‘good one,” 
and brought his magnet to “‘test’’ it. In the 
course of the experiments the magnet was put 
upon the watch foramoment. It instantly gave 
indications of being in trouble. The watch was 
taken to the importer, who found it necessary to 
remove all the works, and to subject all the del- 
icate steel we to some special heating 
process. Although it may be restored to its 
original condition, the owner will not care to 
expose it again to a similar experiment. Our 
readers may find her experience worth remem- 





bering. 





THE TICHBORNE DOLE.—From 7He OniG} 
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DOLLY VARDEN AT HER LOOKING-GLASS.—[Szx Pacuz 74.] 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[January 27, 1879. 
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THE TICHBORNE DOLE. 
See illustration on double page. 

FEW weeks ago, in Vol. IV., No. 52, when 
blishing an engraving of the “‘ Tichborne 
Crawls,” we gave an account of the manner in 
which the Tichborne Dole origi It will be 
ient, therefore, here te say that the original 
from which our picture is taken was ex- 
ecuted by a Belgian artist named Tilberg, who 
went to Hampehice in 1670, at the desire of Sir 
H. Tichborne, to paint the scene. Fourteen 
hundred loaves, each weighing a pound and ten 
ounces, were baked every year, and whenever 
more than that number persons presented 
themselves, all the extra applicants received two- 

pence apiece in lieu of a loaf. 





AN ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


yes STARRE put down her work and 
looked out at the window: somebody was 
coming across the lawn. She turned to the 
glass involuntarily to put a stray lock aside, 
to settle her bows and fallals, ‘‘ to see how she 
looked,” in short; not that she was especially 
vain of the peach-bloom complexion, of the rip- 
ple of yellow hair, of the ripe red lips and smil- 
ing eyes, but because—because it was Philip In- 
gersoll coming across the lawn. He came in 
like a west wind. 

** You'll spoil your eyes yet over that worsted- 
work,” he said, taking Violet’s embroidery out 
of her hands, and filling in wrong stitches with 
the wrong color. 

‘‘ Dear me!” she cried, “‘ you're just spoiling 
my cushion cover! I shall have to pull it all out, 
unless you make something pretty.” 

‘*T shall make something beautiful, depend 
upon it, This cushion is to be of random or 
mosaic work, I have understood, and your de- 
sign any thing that fancy or feeling dictates! 
Now I intend to add a few stitches, and you will 
pull them out at your peril. I want an interest 
in this cushion; and when my part is complete, 
if it doesn’t please you, why, sayso!” For half 
a dozen afternoons or more Philip stooped to 
conquer worsted-wofk, and finish his random de- 
sign upon the cushion. ‘‘ There,” said he, “it’s 
given me a headache! What’s- good for head- 
aches, Miss Violet ?” 

‘* Paulinia powders, peace, and a pillow.” 

‘“¢ Put your hand on my head, and feel how hot 
it is.” 

‘That comes of such close application. Ide- 
clare! Where did you learn to do worsted-work ? 
This eye you have fashioned here is enough to 
startle the strong-minded.” 

‘*Natural talent: that eye speaks. Come, 
who's for a gallop through the woods to-day, to 
the tune of the wind? I'll have the horses round 
in no time.” 

“T can’t go,” said Maud; ‘‘ don't tempt me.” 

** But you will, Violet?” 

**Yes, I will. I was just thinking that these 
Indian summer days were too few and fair to 
waste in-doors.” 

**Come, then; we will be off across the river, 
and into Folly-mill Woods.” 

Violet ran to put on her hat and habit while 
he ordered the horses, and they set off in the 
best of spirits, the wind ruffling her yellow hair 
and tossing the purple plumes of her hat, the 
bloom deepening upon her cheeks till she looked 
like some brilliant flower. Crossing the bridge, 
they saw the fishing-boats putting out across the 
bar, the pleasure-seekers idling the afternoon 
away in golden leisure; then they pushed on, 
leaving the river, with its shifting shadows and 
changing scenes, behind them, and plunged into 
the heart of the woods. ‘What echoes of their 
words and laughter haunted the stillness there 
long after they had passed on! Had you met 
them in any of the forest paths, you would have 
been reminded of some Old World romance, 
some page of the poets, to which the fantastic 
shapes and blended colors of the wood lent a 
marginal illumination. Underneath them the 
pine needles spread a carpet; every: where the 
pines themselves shed an odor of frankincense, 
their boles wreathed with wild vines dropping 
leaves like heart’s blood ; all the lavish. tints of 
autumn, beckoned into more enchanting dis- 
tances, wove gay garlands along the way, while 
through netted boughs overhead the blue sky 
laughed down indulgently, and sunbeams touch- 
ed even dead twigs into beauty. 

‘*If one could only write all the poems that 
the autumn woods inspire!” said Ingersoll. ‘‘ It’s 
like a tune, you know, which sings itself in your 
brain, but eludes the voice.” He idly lashed a 
spruce-tree that grew close to the path as he 
spoke; the action startled Violet’s horse, and he 
threw her before she had time to cry out. Philip 
Ingersoll was off his own horse in a trice—his 
heart beating hotly in his bosom, seeing that 
she neither moved nor spoke; and lifting her, he 
found that she had fallen against a projecting 
point of stone, and her fair face was a mass of 
cuts and bruises. He got her home with the 
help of some men who were felling timber in the 
wood, and called the doctor, who declared that 
the beautiful Grecian nose of Violet Starre was 
broken, and her lovely cheek would always carry 
the scars of ragged wounds. 

In a few weeks, however, Violet was up and 
about as usual, but she saw nobody at home, 
and declined invitations abroad. When she 
walked out she was disguised behind thick veils. 
** Though nobody would ever guess I was Violet 
Starre—I am sufficiently disguised already,” she 
said to herself. She seldom walked in the thor- 
oughfares, but in unfrequented lanes and by- 
ways. One day she was met by Philip Ingersoll 
in her solitary stroll, whom no amount of thick 
veils could deceive. 

** Violet,” said he, ‘‘you never allow me to 
see you now. I see Maud and your mother, and 








any one but yourself. I haunt your door like 
your shadow. Do you mean to get you to a 
nunnery ?” 

**T never thought of it; but it wouldn’t be so 
bad now; I shouldn’t frighten any one there.” 

‘* Violet, you will always be lovely to me.” 

“Wait till you see me without my veil, Sir; 
no compliments till then.” 

‘© Well, do you remember the veiled lady in 
Hawthorne’s ‘Zenobia ?’” 

‘*Whom Theodore was not brave enough to 
trust? Yes.” 

** Well, I am braver than Theodore; say that 
I may see you when I come again.” 

“Tf it will be any pleasure, yes; I suppose 
it looks vain to hide away. But somehow—it 
may be silly—but I would rather look vain than 
ugly.” 

**T can not imagine you in such a plight.” 

‘Then you had better not come.” 

**T never surrender ground once ceded.” 

When he acted upon this permission he found 
Violet busy over her random-work cushion, with 
an old-fashioned screen of white silk embroidered 
in palms and pansies standing in a carved rose- 
wood frame before her. 

**The light troubles my eyes,” she said, in 
apology ; “they are not quite strong yet;” but 
he observed that as they sat together with their 
accustomed familiarity she constantly shifted it 
between them. 

**Come,” said he, ‘‘is it the light of my eyes 
that dazzles yours? Wherever I move the 
screen follows.” 

‘*No,” said Violet, laughing constrainedly ; 
‘it is the light of other days, I guess.” 

** The light of other days, Violet, was not one 
whit more dazzling to me than that of the pres- 
ent,” he said, going to her side, and. dropping 
his voice to an under-tone. 

‘*Thanks—but do not feel it necessary to make 
polite speeches to me. See how famously I am 
getting on with my mosaic cushion, Won't it 
be a splendid ‘muddle?’ What a queer color 
you made this star of yours! It’s the vioiet star 
that poets rave about, isn’t it? I’m going to 
match it with a flame-colored sun.” 

**T hope you recognize my other effort of art 
as an old acquaintance of yours ?” 

“Which? This little imp? What is he do- 
ing? Shooting angels to make a pot-pie, as 
Mrs. Hurd thought she had a confirmed habit 
of doing when she went to the asylum? I mis- 
took him for a comet at first, or a heavenly 
body.” 

‘* He is a heavenly body; and though he re- 
sembles an interrogation point with wings as 
much as any thing, I thought his bow and arrow 
would speak for him.” 

**Oh, the little blind god, to be sure!” 

‘* Yes; none so blind as those who won’t see.” 

Having broken the ice of Violet’s reserve, Mr. 
Ingersoll never gave it time to skim over again, 
but presented himself almost daily. He always 
took his position now on the other side of the 
screen, where the two sat, withdrawn from ob- 
servation, in a world of their own. The family 
called the space behind the screen ‘‘ Violet’s re- 
ception-room,” but no other visitor was admitted 
there. It made a sort of barrier between the 
other persons in the room and the lovers, in 
whose shadow they could pass and take glances 
full of significance, words full of tenderness ; 
there he held her silks, and wound her worsteds, 
and drew grotesque pictures in her pocket-dia- 
ry, and made absurd records of events that had 
never occurred, and wroteimpromptu love-verses, 
and talked as lovers will of any thing or nothing. 
He brought her great flowering plants to hang 
in her window, dropping a hundred sprays of 
bloom, ‘and breathing out perfume with every cur- 
rent of air; he brought the quarterlies, and read 
to her while she worked on her cushion ; he low- 
ered the shade to suit her eyes, arranged her has- 
sock, shifted the screen, and was in all things 
hers tocommand. Every action, every look, ex- 
pressed devotion, declared that no chance or 
change could alienate -his regard. By degrees 
he drew her out into places of public resort; 
sometimes they went together to sit under the 
inspired teachings of a modern prophet, some- 
times an eloquent lecturer enticed them out of 
their happy seclusion; oftener the full-throated 
melodies of some renowned soprano entranced 
them, the impassioned imaginations of the old 
masters of harmony lent them the ‘‘ open ses- 
ame” into fairy-land, and enriched their existence 
with the lavish embroideries of fancy; or thevivid 
creations of Shakspeare walked before them, lived 
and breathed in their presence, translating the 
lovers into their own time and place, and sur- 
rounding them with an atmosphere of love and 
romance. In those happy days Violet almost 
forgot that she had ever been beantiful, or had 
ever desired to be. She dressed herself at the 
mirror daily, without ever relating this scarred 
image reflected there with herself, whose being 
was a poem. Since it made no difference to 
Philip, had rather cemented his friendship, it 
became a thing of no account to her that the 
classic profile of her nose was defaced, that her 
wounds had puckered the skin upon her cheek 
and drawn the eyelids out of place, and had giv- 
en a totally new and strange expression to the 
whole countenance, that she no longer beheld her- 
self reflected in the admiring gaze of passers in 
the street. However great the blow might have 
continued to be, it had been skillfully treated by 
the tender hand of Philip Ingersoll. 

They were returning one winter afternoon 
from a matinée. Violet’s hand slipped into his 
arm and held there; the gas-lights flickered 
against the steel blue twilight sky, where a 
handful of stars was sprinkled; every body 
was hurrying and hugging himself against the 
cold ; but these two loitered along the way, hap- 
py and warm enough in each other’s neighbor- 
hood. 

**T have an insatiable curiosity,’ 


said Violet, 





**to know where all these people are going—into 


what sort of homes, along what rough highways. 


of life. If one could get behind these masks 
which they all wear, and know what was taking 
place in their experience, what plans and hopes 
and disappointments they conceal, wouldn’t it be 
finer than any novel ?” 

**Let us begin with each other, then,” said 
Philip: ‘‘tell me, first, what-hopes and plans 
you hide away from the. common gaze ?” 

‘*T?” shelaughed. ‘‘ Yes; I hope some time 
to go to all the symphony concerts, and wear a 
camel’s-hair shawl.” 

“*My hope is more presumptuous than that, 
Violet. I hope to take you to all the symphony 
concerts, with a wedding-ring on your’ finger. 
May I?” and Violet must have given consent, 
for next day there was a diamond like a dew- 
drop flashing upon her hand, and, in spite of 
scars, a look of happiness that dazzled the be- 
holder. 

The diamond had reposed upon Violet’s finger 
hardly a month when Mr. Ingersoll was called 
out of town to paint the portrait of a beautiful 
heiress, the ward of his uncle, who had occasion- 
ally visited at his mother’s. The idea of jealousy 
in connection with his absence never occurred to 
Violet, while he wrote letters full of the extrav- 
agances of lovers, that read so much like pure 
poetry; but having several other orders in the 
neighborhood, he was obliged to postpone his re- 
turn almost daily. ‘‘Mr. Crayon wishes me to 
paint his child,” he would write; ‘‘ Mrs. Ver- 
milion wishes to sit for Marie Stuart; thus I 
shall be obliged to remain away from you still 
longer, which disappoints me sorely”—till Maud 
said, 

‘*T suspect he’s having too fine a time out 
there: you had better have him home without 
delay. I wouldn’t trust a lover of mine within 
eye-shot of Miss Heather's fascinations. Violet 
slays her thousands, but Miss Heather her ten 
thousands,” 

**1’m sure I shall not ask him to return,” an- 
swered Violet, for the first time experiencing an 
uncomfortable sensation: ‘‘if he wishes to do 
so, he will need no urging; if he prefers to stay, 


I would not have him come at any solicitation of - 


mine. Besides, he has finished Miss Heather’s 
sittings, and he said she had begun to fade.” 
But somehow the suggestion rankled and re- 
fused to be exorcised, till she forgot it for a 
while ; but every now and then it returned to 
her, like a pain that one vaguely remembers at 
waking, groping about in one’s conciousness for 
the wound that caused it. What if he should 
succumb to Miss Heather’s beauty? It would 
not be wonderful. ‘The only wonder was that 
he should ever have cared for herself—with her 
ugly scars; and they began to burn and throb 
forthwith. 

She had been out shopping one day, and get- 


_ting into a crowded car to return, was obliged to 


stand jammed so closely against two ladies who 
were seated that she could overhear their re- 
marks without an effort, 

**It would never have happened, I suspect, 
but for that accident,” the elder lady was say- 
ing; ‘‘it was a dreadful misfortune, truly. I 
have only seen her once since, and I should 
never have guessed that she had been beauti- 
ful. You see, a broken nose changes the out- 
lines and the expression essentially.” Violet 
shivered behind her thick veil, and lent an 
eager attention. 

‘* Well,” said the other, ‘‘ why should he mar- 
ry an ugly woman merely because she is unfor- 
tunate ?” 

‘*'The fact is, he felt himself to blame; he in- 
vited her to ride, and it was the flirting his whip 
which startled her horse: there you have it in a 
nut-shell, It was simply a matter of duty. His 
mother told me herself that it never would have 
happened but that Philip’s conscience ran away 
with his judgment. There, I must tear myself 
away. Don’t mention any thing I’ve told you; I 
shouldn’t like it to reach the ears of the parties 
concerned, you know.—Will you pull the strap 
for me, please?” she said to Violet; ‘‘it is so 
crowded here. Thanks”—working her passage 
out, while Violet sank like a crushed flower 
into the vacant seat. It seemed strange to her 
that she should be yet alive, having listened to 
such tidings! Two school-girls beside her were 
laughing over the unknown quantities in their 
algebra lesson; a pair of lovers were smiling into 
each other's eyes, standing in the aisle with each 
a hand in the same strap; some Calcutta mer- 
chants were discoursing of jute, butts, linseed, 
and duties; the sunbeams were glinting in at 
the car windows: every thing and every body 
were just where they had been half an hour ago; 
she only, of all that assembly, had epitomized 
the sufferings of a lifetime in one sharp pang, 
had lost ‘‘the light that never was on sea or 
shore!” 

She made no ado, but went home in a sort of 
blank amazement, and wrote to Philip Ingersoll 
that she released him from the engagement; on 
the receipt of which he dropped brush and pal- 
ette, and replied : 

“Tf you are in earnest, dear Violet, which I can 
hardly credit—if, after all my protestations of love, you 
believe that I never would have asked you to marry 
me had I not felt m to blame for your accident— 
I refer you to the illustrated rebus which I finished in 
your cushion of dom-work the aft of our 
unfortunate ride, and when a proposal of love could 
not be suspected to savor of duty or conscience. Even 
worsted-work has its uses, I find. 

“ Always faithfally your lover, 
“ Purtip InGrRsoii.” 

Violet took up her sofa cushion and looked at 
it curiously ; all the figures ran into each other 
and blurred their designs. ‘‘ If I could only be 
sure that he loved me before!” she murmured ; 
**but what can this random-work prove ?— 
Maud,” she asked, with assumed carelessness, 
“did you ever translate this rebus that Philip 
says he worked into my cushion? Did you?” 

** Mercy! I hope so,” answered Maud, coming 








to look over her shoulder at the cushion: ‘‘it’s 
as plain as a man’s nose on his face. I guessed 
it that afternoon you were riding. I wondered 
afterward if your disfigurement would annul it, 
but he stood the test, you see.” 

‘* Well,” impatiently, ‘‘and what is it, pray ?” 

**Don’t you know?” 
_ “No. I never dreamed that it had a mean- 
ing.” 
‘Oh, what a stupid! why—there’s an eye, 
symbolic of the first person singular, alias Philip 
Ingersoll; then there’s the little blind god of 
love—you know him, I hope; and there’s a star 
in violet floss: literal translation, ‘Z love Violet 
Starre!’” 

And so when Philip Ingersoll followed his let- 


‘ter he found one person convinced that he loved 


Violet Starre in truth as well as in worsted-work. 
**T know now,” said he, ‘‘that worsted-work 
was invented to prove the fidelity of lovers!” 











_WASHINGTON CHAT. 
Wasutneton, D. C., January 1, 1872. 

EAR BAZAR,—Our social season com- 
mences to-day in the midst of a pelting 
rain-storm, which Mr. Probabilities, the official 
clerk of the weather, might have averted. In- 
deed, we have thus far had rather a triste time, 
even the visit of the Grand Duke having been 
shorn of social enjoyment by the unfortunate 
unpleasantness between Secretary Fish and the 
Russian minister. Madame Catacazy, belle et 


blonde, no longer dispenses lavish hospitalities; . 


we miss the social entertainments of dear, fussy 
old Baron Gerolt and his pleasant family; Lady 
Thornton has but just returned from a visit to 
England; and we haveno French minister, as in 
years past—so the diplomatic feature of ‘‘so- 
ciety” has not thus far amounted to much: The 
few Congressmen who brought their families here 
before the recess have been installing themselves 
for the winter, and even the army and navy circles 
have been small, owing to stern orders to distant 
service, which have scattered former occupants 
of Washington drawing-rooms over land and sea 
—even exiling Mrs. Douglas Williams to Fort 
Leavenworth. 


NEW-YEAR’S RECEPTIONS. 


But to-day our metropolitan society has 
emerged from its chrysalis, and has fluttered 
gorgeously about in accordance with time-hon- 
ored custom, peculiar, on this continent, to this 
capital. I am well aware that when the Federal 
government was located in New York a few 
eminently respectable Knickerbockers paid their 
respects to General and Lady Washington, and 
that the Philadelphians, anxious to make their 
city the permanent seat of government when 
Congress halted there on its way here, called to 
wish Mrs. President John Adams a happy New- 
Year. But it was Jefferson who transplanted 
here from France the official ‘‘ receptions” of 
New-Year’s Day as a substitute for the more 
ceremonious ‘‘ levees” ot his predecessors, which 
he regarded with democratic horror as relics of 
royalty. It was on the Ist of January, 1807, that 
the first ‘‘reception” was held at the White House, 
and a graphic account of it by Dr. Mitchell, then 
a member of Congress from New York city, 
concludes by saying, ‘‘ Great mirth and humor 
prevailed, and one may readily conceive where- 
fore, when it is computed that besides the smiles, 
cordiality, and welcome which the company re- 
ceived from their generous entertainer, they con- 
sumed for him a quarter cask of wine, a barrel 
of punch, and a hundred-weight of cake, besides 
other knickknacks to a considerable amount.” 

Mrs. Dolly Madison restored the ‘‘ state din- 
ners,” the ‘‘ drawing-rooms,” and the “levees” 
of Washington, but she also retained the ‘‘ New- 
Year’s receptions.” Refreshments were always 
served until the second term of General Jackson, 
when the disorderly scrambling for them became 
unbearable. The last time that an attempt was 
made to serve them, a colossal cheese, presented 
by a patriotic Dutchess County dairyman, was 
the staple article of food, and almost every vis- 
itor bore away a slice, rather disgusting the re- 
fined taste of N. P. Willis, who was present. 

Yesterday the White House was duly prepared 
for the reception of visitors, many of whom would 
come with muddy feet. But it was cruel in 
General Babcock to have covered with canvas 
the hideously ugly Turkish carpet which now dis- 
figures the East Room, as its destruction would 
have been ‘‘compensation” for the bad weather 
without. An exit door was improvised by re- 
moving one of the front windows, and a strong 
force of police’ was posted to give direction to 
the coming tide of humanity. In the vestibule 
was the Marine Band, in scarlet uniforms, with 
a new leader, who has already restored some of 
its former musical renown. Daylight was ex- 
cluded, and the numerous chandeliers, with their 
mellow blaze, added much to.the effect. 

President Grant is always punctual, and pre- 
cisely at eleven o’clock he took his position, as 
the soldiers would say, near the centre of the 
Blue Parlor, with his brother-in-law, Marshal 
Sharpe, at his side to introduce visitors. The 
President is looking remarkably well, and to-day 
he was in excellent spirits, chatting with friends 
as they passed, yet never stopping any one, as Mr. 
Lincoln would often do, to tell a story which 
something had reminded him of. 

Mrs. Grant wore (of course every one desires 
to know ‘“‘ what was worn”) a dress of maroon 
velvet, with low neck, short open sleeves, and a 
flowing train, trimmed with white point lace, the 
ends of her fichu being tied behind in large bows 
as a sash. Her hair was dressed @ /a Pompa- 
dour, with white lace and a spray of natural 
scarlet flowers. A locket set vik pearls was 
suspended around her neck by a gold chain, and 
she used a large white ivory-handled fan with 
Andalusian grace. She was attended by four 
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‘ming aides-de-camp—her daughter Nellie, 
poem Drexel of Philadelphia, Miss Remingslaw 
of Pittsbarg, and Miss Jewell of Connecticut, 
uniformly dressed in pink silk, with white mus- 
lin over-skirts trimmed with Valenciennes lace— 
and as merry @ quartette as ever escaped from a 
poarding-school. ; 

That charming young mother, Mrs. Vice- 
President Colfax, stood next to Mrs. Grant, 
wearing a sensible high-necked moiré antique 
dress, white dotted with black, and trimmed with 
black lace, with necklace, ear-rings, and pin of jet. 

Then came the wives of the cabinet officers, 
with the exception of Mrs, Fish. Mrs. Bout- 
well is a quiet-looking New England person, and 
was dressed in a café-au-lait moiré antique, 
with surplice sleeves. Mrs. Williams, who is 
distingue and good-looking, wore a ball dress of 

arl-colored silk, with a sweeping train, trimmed 
with pink satin in diamonds, and smaller trim- 
ming of the same pattern on the over-skirt, sash, 
and sleeves. Mrs. Cresswell’s fragile form was 
daintily arrayed in a suit of chocolate-colored 
silk, with square corsage and empress train, 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. And 
then there was matronly Mrs. Delano, in a home- 
like high-necked purple silk, completing the row 
of dames to whom visiting dignitaries were to be 
presented. 


THE ‘‘ HOUSEHOLD.” 


Mrs. Marshal Sharpe, who is a sister of Mrs. 
Grant, wore a Nile green silk suit, trimmed with 
small quillings of the same material, and a point 
lacecape. Mrs. General Dent, Mrs. Grant's sis- 
ter-in-law, wore a cherry-colored silk dress, with 

uare corsage and a demi-train, trimmed with 
black lace. Mrs. Judge Dent, another sister- 
in-law, wore a black velvet dress, high in the 
neck, with a sweeping train. Mrs. General Por- 
ter, who is-one of the sweetest and most agree- 
able ladies here, was dressed in a blue silk suit, 
with trimming of the same material bordered 
with white; and Mrs. General Babcock was 
also dressed in blue silk, with a point lace cape, 
the ends of which were tied behind like a sash. 

The members of the cabinet need no descrip- 
tion—the last recruit, Judge Williams, towering 
over them all. Generals Babcock and Porter, 
the private secretaries of the President, were on 
his staff during the war, and merit the confidence 
which he reposes in them. General Dent, his 
brother-in-law, is an old army man, now on duty 
at the White House; and Marshal Sharpe, who on 
these occasions is Usher of the Black Rod, com- 
pletes what our British cousins would call the 
‘“’ousehold” of the Executive Mansion. 


THE PRESENTATIONS. 


The diplomatic representatives of friendly 
powers have the precedence; and this year their 
senior member, or doyen, is that trained diplo- 
matist, Sir Edward Thornton. He wore his 
blue uniform, trimmed with scarlet, and heavily 
embroidered with golden oak and laurel leaves, 
a galaxy of stars and crosses on his breast, and 
in his hand a chapeau with a wonderful white 
plume. Lady Thornton’s tall and graceful figure 
and blonde complexion were set off by her dark 
blue silk walking dress with a court train, and a 
tiny bonnet all trimmed with black velvet bands 
and white lace. Blacque Bey, in his scarlet fez 
and heavily embroidered suit, was a fit represent- 
ative of the Grand Turk ; - but the recent death of 
his wife’s mother kept Madame Bey and her sister 
at home. General Gorloff was gorgeous in his 
Russian uniform; Baron Lederer wore the Aus- 
trian regulation white, embroidered in gold ; Don 
Lopez Roberts sported Spanish blue, embroider- 
ed in silver with myrtle and orange leaves; the 
Greek minister was resplendent in scarlet broad- 
cloth; and the attachés and secretaries appeared 
to vie with each other in the extent of their em- 
broideries and the size of their swords. Sensible 
Jugoi Arinori Mori, however, instead of sporting 
his full Japanese rig, with two swords, appeared 
in the plain dress suit of an American gentleman. 

Mr. Fish was doubtless delighted that Madame 
De Catacazy could not display her charms and 
her toilette; but she was missed, and her ab- 
sence was regretted, by Messieurs les Diplomats. 
Madame Roberts, too, will soon have to leave 
her P. P. C. cards, her husband having also been 
recalled. She wore a dark silk dress, with black 
velvet bonnet and cloak, all richly trimmed. 

The Justices of the Supreme Court were not 
headed by the now invalided Chief Justice; and 
Mr. Justice Nelson has not been here this winter. 
The portly Mr. Justice Clifford is next in order 
of seniority, and he was accompanied by his 
daughter. The other members of the court fol- 
lowed, Mr. Justice Swayne being accompanied 
by his wife, and Mr. Justice Strong by his wife 
and two daughters. 

Next came the local officials, including Pro- 
fessor Langston, who is of African descent, and 
accompanied by Captain Robert Lincoln, who is 
here with his wife on a visit to her mother, Mrs. 
Senator Harlan. A score of Congressmen fol- 
lowed, Governor Fenton and Judge Trumbull 
smiling blandly as they exchanged salutations 
with the President, while Governor Morton, who 
is very lame, made his way slowly along with the 
aid of two canes. 

At noon, sharp, the army officers filed past 
their commander-in-chief, General Howard’s 
empty sleeve recalling hard-fought fields, but 
most of those with him having won their rank 
by desk duty in bureaux here. Then came the 
navy, far more brilliantly uniformed, with Admi- 
ral Worden, of Monitor fame, and other heroes 
in the ranks, and flanked by the marines, gor- 
geously gotten up, one of them actually wearing 
spurs. 

The bureau officers next paid their respects ; 
and the last on the programme were the asso- 
Clate survivors of the war of 1812, now dwin- 
dling away in numbers, as the soldiers of the 
Revolution did in Jackson’s time, and as the 





soldiers of the war for the suppression of the 
rebellion will five-and-twenty years hence. 

And so ended the official ‘‘ presentations.” 
As the last lot left, the members of the cabinet, 
with their wives, started for their respective 
houses, leaving the President and Mrs. Grant, 
with Miss Nellie and her young friends, to re- 
ceive the people. 

At one o’clock the sovereign people were ad- 
mitted, and filed past the President and Mrs. 
Grant out into the East Room, where they 
moved about like ‘‘a human kaleidoscope, con- 
stantly changing.” There were all ages and all 
shades of complexion, as at New Orleans in 
Jackson’s time, ‘‘from snowy white to sooty” 
—exquisites from the Atlantic cities and hardy 
backwoodsmen, shoddy swindlers and contented 
contractors, millionaires and mantua-makers, 
ingenious patentees and persevering petitioners, 
newsboys and nobby clerks—all anxious to shake 
hands with the President, and to wish Mrs. 
Grant ‘‘ many happy returns of the day.” So 
say we all. 


PRIVATE RECEPTIONS. 


After the official reception at the White House, 
the doors of nearly every residence in Washing- 
ton were open to visitors, and gentlemen of high 
and low degree went ‘‘the grand rounds” of 
their acquaintances. Refreshment tables were 
every where bountifully spread, but there was a 
commendable absence of intoxicating beverages, 
and a consequent diminution of drawing-room 
drunkenness. 

Senator Sumner did not ‘‘ receive,” but worked 
away all the day long in his library. Nearly all 
of the diplomats, however, honored him by a call, 
as did scores of colored citizens, many of whom 
recognize his aid in securing their equal rights 
before the law. Some of these freed people tes- 
tified their gratitude by bringing floral offerings. 

General Butler’s house was.one of the most 
frequented, although he was at home expound- 
ing the piscatorial rights of his maritime con- 
stituents. Mrs. Butler was becomingly dressed in 
a brown silk, while her daughter, Mrs. Ames, 
appeared like an Undine in a Nile green silk, 
with a white silk over-skirt, and a green and 
white aigrette ; and her two nieces, Miss Hildreth 
and Miss Parker, aided in dispensing hospitable 
cheer. 

To enumerate those houses where the ladies 
were well dressed, and where “callers” were 
warmly welcomed, would be like giving a cata- 
logue of Homer's ships, and I will leave the task 
to some of the half dozen lady correspondents 
who are busily at work here this winter, engaged 
in an occupation which, in time, their sex will 
monopolize. RaconrTevr. 





THE EMPRESSES AND QUEENS 
OF EUROPE. 
See illustrations on pages 68 and 69. 


N a former number of the Bazar (Vol. III., 
No. 12) we gave the portraits of the Crown 
Princesses of Europe. To-day we have the 
pleasure of giving faithful likenesses of the 
** Queens of Europe,” the wives of her emperors 
and kings. ‘The portrait of Queen Victoria is 
not included, she being a sovereign in her own 
right. The symbolical or ideal representation of 
the new French republic has been added by the 
artist, because represented in a female character. 
The likenesses of the eleven royal ladies have 
been all copied from their most recent photo- 
graphs; the twelfth (actually the second on the 
list) is, as we have said, an ideal. These were 
ured from the various capitals over which 
they assist their husbands to preside, at all the 
state pageantries as well as in the more intimate 
courtesies and hospitalities of society. In a 
measure these empresses and queens lead private 
lives: not one of the number has written a jour- 
nal and made public her opinions on the various 
occurrences of life as they pass. The Empress 
of Austria is remarkable for her beauty, and for 
the pre-eminent grace of her manner and bear- 
ing; the Queen of the Belgians is also gifted 
with personal beauty, although of a different 
type, and is notable for her horsemanship; the 
Queen of Holland is indefatigable as an intelli- 
gent traveler; and so we might run through a 
list of the gifts and accomplishments of these 
ladies of exalted rank. They have each some 
distinguishing characteristic, some talent espe- 
cially cultivated ; and they are all, without exeep- 
tion, held in the highest estimation by their sub- 
jects. They are admirable wives and mothers, 
devoting themselves not only to their home cir- 
cle, but to the care and well-being of the sick 
and unfortunate in the various empires and king- 
doms over which their husbands rule—true wom- 
en in the highest and best sense of the term. 

Maria Alexandrowna, Empress of Russia, née 
Maximiliana Wilhelmina Augusta Sophia Marie, 
daughter of the late Louis II., Grand Duke of 
Hesse. Born August 8, 1824; married April 
28, 1841. 

Elizabeth Amelia Eugenia, Empress of Aus- 
tria, daughter of Maximilian Joseph, King of 
Bavaria. Born December 24, 1837; married 
April 24, 1854. 

Marie Louise Augusta Catherine, Empress of 
Germany, daughter of the late Charles Frede- 
rick, Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar. Born Sep- 
tember 30, 1811; married June 11, 1829. 

Amelia Augusta, Queen of Saxony, daughter 
of the late King Maximilian Joseph of Bavaria. 
Born November 12, 1801; married November 
21, 1822. 

Olga Nicolaevna, Queen of Wiirtemberg, 
daughter of the late Emperor Nicholas of Rus- 
sia. Born September 10, 1822; married July 
13, 1846. 

Maria, Queen of Spain, daughter of Prince 
Charles Emanuel del Pozzo della Costerna. 
Born August 9, 1847; married May 30, 1867. 





Louisa Wilhelmina Frederica Carolina Au- 
gusta Julia, Queen of Denmark, daughter of 
William, Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. Born 
September 7, 1817; married May 26, 1842. 

Maria Pia, Queen of Portugal, daughter of 
Victor Emanuel, King of Italy. Born October 
16, 1847; married October 6, 1862. 

Maria Henrietta Anna, Queen of Belgium, 
daughter of the late Archduke Joseph, Prince 
Palatine of Hungary. Born August 23, 1836; 
married in 1857. 

Olga Constantinevna, Queen of Greece, daugh- 
ter of the Grand Duke Constantine of Russia, 
and niece to the reigning emperor. Born De- 
cember 24, 1845; married October 27, 1867. 

Sophia Frederica Matilda, Queen of Holland, 
daughter of William I., King of Wiirtemberg. 
Born June 17, 1818; married June 18, 1839. 

French Republic, proclaimed September 4, 
1870. President, M. Thiers. 





SISTER POLLYS WOODEN 


WEDDING. 


Y youngest sister—dear little Polly—had 
been married just five blessed years, and, 
as was the fashion of the neighborhood, they 
intended to celebrate their wooden wedding. 
Accordingly square cards made of thin oak 
veneers were prepared, and duly inscribed with 
the two important dates—the original wedding- 
day and the approaching anniversary—in oppo- 
site corners of the same, the centre space being 
occupied as follows : 





CM. and Chu. Bololink, 
At Wome, 


June 1, 1871, at 8 o’oLOoK P.M. 








These, being sent out to about a hundred of 
their particular friends, were accepted eagerly ; 
and thereupon began not only toilette prepara- 
tions upon a grand scale in divers quarters, but 
innumerable conjectures and consultations as to 
what presents should be provided for the occa- 
sion. Shops were visited by those who could 
afford to gratify their tastes, and no lack of pret- 
ty things made of wood were exhibited by trades- 
men well accustomed to the request, ‘‘Show 
me something suitable for 2 wooden wedding.” 
There were beautiful carvings, picture- frames, 
salt-cellars, platters, salad spoons and forks, 
brackets, and the dear only knows what; any of 
which would look well if displayed upon such an 
occasion ; besides lots of useful though homely 
articles, that would be very well appreciated by 
such a good little housekeeper as my sister Polly 
really is. 

But I, with economical thoughts in my head, 
began to consider what would be a proper gift 
from a person of very moderate means; in fact, 
what I could get that would make the most show 
with the least money. I hope this will not shock 
the liberal reader so as to prevent his finishing 
the article; yet it was even so; and I said to 
Polly, as I helped her to arrange some of her 

lans : 


‘**T think I will have to send you some new 
clothes-pins ; they are very useful, and I can get 
so many for my money.” 

** Clothes-pins, indeed!” exclaimed Pelly, in- 
dignantly ; ‘‘ and who ever heard of such a pres- 
ent for a wooden wedding ?” 

** But I’m not rich, Polly.” 

** Well, then, don’t send any thing. What 
would the B——s and the D——s and the 
W—s say if they saw such things? I should 
be quite ashamed to have it said that ‘ Mrs. Bob- 
olink’s sister sent three cents’ worth of clothes- 

ins !’” 

Perhaps Polly was only half in earnest when 
she thus spoke; but I, who had, indeed, begun 
the threat without a word of serious intention, 
now suddenly resolved to put the idea into prac- 
tice, and away I went to the nearest shop. Hav- 
ing selected a dozen clothes-pins with round tops, 
the next thing was to carve their faces to suit 
the characters I intended them to assume. One 
was to personate ‘‘ Brother Jonathan,” another 
“John Bull,” a third ‘‘ Paddy from Cork;” 
then ‘‘ John Chinaman,” and the parson, with 
black Dinah, Sambo, and others, not forgetting 
‘*Yankee Doodle,” who was to lead the band, 
“upon a little pony.” 

The next thing was to dress them up, and this 
was no small undertaking, after all; but I had 
resolved to do the thing properly, and so my 
brains were well cudgeled. First, pasteboard 
arms were provided, cut of different shapes to 
suit the position desired to be represented : some 
had arms akimbo, others were in attitudes of 
astonishment, etc., and I soon saw how much 
the hands had to do with giving expression to 
my little people. When I had all completed, 
the company of ladies and gentlemen presented 
a very striking appearance. ‘‘ Brother Jona- 
than” carried a carpet-bag and umbrella; the 
latter manufactured out of a buffalo hair-pin, cut 
so as to form a hooked handle, the scrap of blue 
stuff being tied on in rather bulging style, his 
hat being modeled after the well-known pattern 
familiar in caricature. ‘‘John Bull,” person- 
ating Falstaff, had a round, well-stuffed corpo- 
ration and a jolly red face; the Chinaman had 
a queue hanging down from under his cap, 
while the parson was conspicuous in black silk 
gown and bands; and Dinah, with white teeth 
grinning between her red lips, carried a paste- 
board baby in a long white robe. Sambo acted 
as train-bearer for the girl of the period, who 
wore a model chignon, with huge paniers, Gre- 
cian bend, etc. One very dignified individual, 
with a high paper collar and dress-coat, acted 
as usher, and held out a card, on which was 
written the words of introduction and saluta- 





— 


tion, given belew, to be read out at the proper 
time to the assembled guests. When all were 
completed a thin board, two feet long by one 
foot wide, was covered with gay cashmere or 
delaine, in imitation of carpet; then, by means 
of holes cut at proper distances, the points of 
the clothes-pins, now completely concealed by 
the costumes, were securely fastened into their 
places, forming in reality a dolls’ procession. 
Indeed, no one, without very close inspection, 
could detect the presence of such homely things 
as the originals. 

Of course when the day arrived there were 
many beautiful and rare articles sent in, which 
were all arranged in a convenient place to be 
seen, and criticised, as is customary; but I took 
good care that a central pusition was reserved 
for my offering. 

As the bride and groom were ushered into the 
library, and proceeded to inspect the gifts before 
them, the dolls attracted especial notice; they 
supposed that some thoughtful friend had re- 
membered the little Bobolinks up stairs, who 
would soon be able to appreciate them ; and not 
until the address explained matters to the com- 
pany did they recognize in the motley assem- 
blage the articles once so indignantly disclaimed. 
Now they had become the heroes of the hour, 
and my sister Polly declares that never hereafter 
will she despise my offerings, since even these 
cheap and vulgar things had contributed so 
largely to the entertainment and merriment of 
that refined and elegant company. 


CAPTAIN CLOTHES-PIN’S ADDRESS. 


Well, here we are, all in our best, 
A band of guests unbidden, 
Who’ve come along, like all the rest, 
To grace your wooden weddin’. 
We know we’re a despiséd crew, 
With presence uninvited ; 
And well do we remember, too, 
How we were scorned and slighted. 
But, Bride and Bridegroom, think you thus 
To treat your firm adherents? 
At other times you’ve welcomed us, 
And longed for our ap; ce: 
Upon a windy washing day, 
yhen every shirt and towel 
Without our aid had blown away, 
And come to grief most fou-l. 
Ah, then, indeed, you loved us well, 
And knew our real value: 
You never should be measured by 
The price at which men sell you. 


And now, through all these swift five years, 
Could you have done without us? 
Or have we, whatsoe’er your fears, 
Once given you cause to doubt us? 
No; we have held your duds to dry, 
In style above suspicion : 
Let other people act as well 
Their higher, nobler mission. 
And so, to teach you what is what, 
We come as guests unbidden, 
*% peg van seth ea 
our Py wooden w in’. 
May “ wooden” brighten into “tin” 
As five more years are closing; 
Then “crystal” presents fill your shelves 
With grandeur more 
And “ silver,” “‘ golden ing” days 
Come in their true succession, 
Increasing still the growing store 
With many a rich possession ; 
While, best of all, the passing years 
blessings more assuring, 
And crown the happy bride and groom 
With bliss that is endunng! 








USEFUL RECIPES. 


~ Rye Breav.—Make a rather stiff mush of corn meal, 

as you would for the table, but boil it long and well; 
salt to taste; when milk-warm stir in yeast, either bak- 
er’s or home-made, in just the proportion for wheat 
sponge. In cool weather this must be done overnight; 
and in the morning, when light, work in as much rye 
flour with the hands as the sponge will hold. Do not 
get it too stiff, for it will adhere to the hands even 
when stiff enough, and, unlike wheat dough, its “sticki- 
ness” is not a sign of the need of more flour. Let the 
dough rise, and do not attempt to mould it, but scrape 
out into well-greased round tins. 

Rye Breap SteaMEp.—Half a pint of rye meal, un- 
sifted, one pint of sifted corn meal, the same quantity 
of sour milk, half a gill of molasses, one tea-spoonful 
of salt, and a large tea-spoonful of soda dissolved in a 
small portion of warm water; stir well together, add- 
ing the soda last; grease a baking pan, pour in, and 
let it rise one hour; steam it for four hours, 

Tomators.—They are very delicate and far more 
healthful cooked in a dripping-pan, with the skins off, 
than the usual manner of frying with the skins on. 
Peel the fruit, cut in two, and place a layer in the pan, 
setting it in the oven of a hot stove; stir frequently, 
and in about fifteen minutes, or less, mix well in a small 
portion of butter and flour, well worked together with 
the spoon ; add a little salt and pepper, and when they 
boil once, remove; add cream to suit, and send hot to 
table. Scalding tomatoes either for canning or cook- 
ing at once destroys their sweetness ; if entirely ripe, 
the skins easily peel off. 

Grare JELtLy.—Mash well the berries with the 
hands, 80 as to remove the skins; pour all into a pre- 
serving-kettle, and cook slowly a few minutes, so as to 
extract all the juice; strain through a colander, and 
then through a flannel jelly-bag, keeping as hot as pos- 
sible, for if not allowed to become very cool before 
putting again on the stove the jelly comes much stiff- 
er; a few quince seeds boiled with the berries the first 
time tend to stiffen it; measure the juice, allowing 
a pound of loaf-sugar to every pint of juice, and boil 
fast for at least half an hour. Try a little, and if it 
seems done, remove and put into glasses. 

Retisu ror TEa.—Cut slices from cold roast veal so 
that they shall be about half an inch in thickness, and 
a little larger than oysters, and of the same shape; 
season with salt and pepper. Make a batter of one 
pint of milk, half a pint of flour, yolks and beaten 
whites of four eggs; have ready a dripping-pan, with 
enough hot melted lard in it to nearly cover the frit- 
ters, drop in two table-epoonfuls of the batter, over 
this place a piece of meat, then two more spoonfuls of 
batter on top of the meat. When brown take up, and, 
draining, send hot to table. 

Famiry Caxe.—Into one cupful of butter mix thor- 
oughly one cupful of brown sugar and two cupfuls of 
molasses, one cupful of sour milk or cream, a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cloves, one cupful of seeded 
raisins, the same quantity of washed and dried cur- 
rants rolled in flour, two scant tea-spoonfuls of carbon- 
ate of soda, and flour enough to make a batter mod- 
erately stiff. 
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ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 
An Opzrator sends us the following letter, which 
will be useful to some of our readers: 


“ Fer the benefit of your numerous inquirers I will 
See eee thee to four months to learn 


y 80 a8 to be com t to take a 
png 

per mon 'o 
the, Sound. 


from 
sound it takes from eight 


“ Burwert’s Cocoeye Warzr is preferred to the Ger- 
man by the fashion.”—Home Journal. 

For sale at retail as well as wholesale by Joun F. 
Henry, 8 College Place, New York.—[{Com.} 








Li 
's Yeast Powder. E) t light Rolls, e 
Sa crag Ropar. New StNY. {Com 





wxvuRyY, health, and economy insured by using Doo- 
| , 4 Biscui = 





student. 

A Lavy.—The letter postage from any part of the 
United States to any part of Engiand is six cents per 
half ounce. 

D. F. W.—We don’t know. 

Lient Brown Harz.—Probably not. You had bet- 
ter not tamper with your hair. 

L, A. W.—We could give you no assistance in the 
plan you propose beyond inserting your advertisement 
at our usual rates. It would involve a considerable 
Outlay and responsible vouchers. 

Onx or a Tuousanp.—There are many ways of earn- 
ing money at home, but we can not point them out to 
you. With all the accomplishments that you possess, 
you should certainly have ingenuity enough to turn 
them to advantage. If you can find no art or fancy 
stores that will purch your designs and illumina- 
tions, you ought certainly to discover among your 
friends those who will be glad to purchase the aid of 
your skillful needle. 

Inquirer.—* Manners upon the Road” will not at 
present be published in any other form than the bound 
volumes of the Bazar. By procuring these, or keep- 
ing your papers, you can have all of these exquisite 
essays.—Wat'to is the correct pronunciation of Wat- 
teau. 

Amen, D1oo Vous, etc,—Raphael Sanzio Morghen 
was one of the most distinguished engravers of the 
eighteenth century, and was born at Naples in 1753. 
He was a pupil of the celebrated Volpato, whose daugh- 
ter he married, and whom he assisted in engraving 
Raphael’s picturés in the Vatican. He afterward re- 
moved to Florence, where he made numerous fine en- 
gravings of the masterpieces of the Florentine gallery, 
that of the “‘ Madonna della Seggiola” being one of the 
best. He also engraved Da Vinci's “ Last Supper.” 
His works number over two hundred; prominent 
among which are the “Transfiguration,” from Raphael; 
a Magdalen, from Murillo; ahead of the Saviour, from 
Da Vinci; the “Car of Aurora,” from Guido; the 
**Hours,” from Ponssin; the “ Prize of Diana,” from 
Domenichino; the ‘Monument of Clement XIII.,” 
from Canova, and portraits of Dante, Petrarch, Arios- 
to, and Tasso. Morghen died in 1883, aged seventy- 
five. We can not estimate the value of the engraving 
you possess; you should show it to an expert, who 
will determine its genuineness and fineness. 

J. 8. P.—Use your Marguerite polonaise pattern for 
the steel-colored dress, as it will conceal much of the 
closely gored skirt. Your ten yards of black repped 
goods will only make a single skirt ruffled and a 
basque.—Your appreciative letter is very gratifying. 

A Sunsoriser.—We do not buy patterns of fancy- 
work. 

Mrs. H.—‘*A Daughter of Heth” costs 50 cents.— 
Walking-dress skirts extend always beneath the wide 
flounce. The Spanish flounce put on at the knee is 
‘worn on wrappers, and on the back of skirts with 
square trains. 

Janz S.—We do not give addresses in this column. 

Mas. L. P. W.—The King William overcoat is mere- 
ly a long, rather snug sack, with a deep round talma 
cape. Get footing an inch wide, or take wash net or 
tulle and double it, and make a standing pleated ruffle 
to go round your neck, wrists, and down the front of 
your dress waist. If your mourning is too deep for 
this, use white crape lisse; if it is only light mourning, 
buy pleated muslin ruffles edged with footing. If you 
think the ruffle down the front too prim, wear a long 
oval rosette made of fine sheer muslin or net, or else 
shell rows of gathered footing. These have all been 
illustrated in the Bazar, 

Soruy.—Your black merino will make a very pretty 
sacque with cape. Use the bias silk bands, but with- 
out black stitching. Fringe would add style to it. 
The sacque will do with dresses of any color. 

Ture Souoo.-Gircs.—Girls of fifteen or sixteen 
wear pendent braids, or coil braids around their heads. 
Flowing hair is not too juvenile for them. Pale blue, 
green, and plum-color suit blondes. Wear light green 
with dark green, pale blue with sailor blue. Seal 
turbans are very fashionable.—It is impossible that a 
reputable magazine like the one you name should 
make a dishonorable use of private correspondence. 

B. C. J.—We know of no such corsets. We have 
given patterns and full directions for making corsets, 
and your best plan will be to make them, leaving out 
the bones. White muslin and linen aprons are still 
worn simply gored, with bib, and ruffled. 

Cyntuta J.—Your pale green silk with pleatings of 
silk tulle would be appropriate for the first party aft- 
er your wedding. The steel-colored silk suit would 
be most bride-like. White lace under black is rather 
passé, and was never suitable for street suits, though 
many ladies wore it. The bonnet you suggest is in 
good taste, but blue gloves are seldom worn now. 
Pearl, darker gray, and yellow-brown kid gloves are 
worn with street suits of any color. As you are to 
have a blue bonnet, make your black velvet into a 
hat trimmed with ostrich bands. 











Brack TuHreap Lace and Crapes renewed, 
Crape Veils, Dresses, and Grenadines renovated, 
and made quite equal to new.—S. C. WARREN, 
108 West 22d St., N.Y. Refer by permission 
to Crape Department, Lord & Taylor's, Broad- 
way and 20th St.—[Com.] 





YOUTH AND BEAUTY 
Is the envy of every lady and delight of gentlemen. 
Ladies who are not blessed by nature can very much 
improve their gen { by using Geo. W. Laird’s “ Bloom 
of Youth.” It will remove all blemishes from the 
skin, yt | it perfectly beautiful. Sold at all drug- 
gists in the United States. 
Depot, 5 Gold St., N. ¥.—[Com.] 





Tue use of a single bottle of Hall’s Vegetable 
Sicilian Hair Renewer is sufficient to show ite 
efficacy in restoring the natural color of the hair 
and cleansing the scalp.—[Com. ] 


Corrine La ag the means of the newly-in- 
vented Corin Wheel patterns may be transferred 

UPR ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— HUMAN HAIR SWITCHES. 
HA i R, SOLID HAIR—NOT DYED. 
28 inches long, weight 244 oz., only $6 00. 
80 inches long, weight 2% 0z., woly $7 50. 
82 inches long, weight 3 oz., only $9 00. 
Coronet Braids, solid hair, only $4 50. 

Every lady should embrace this opportunity, and 
purchase hair goods from the only importer who 
retails at wholesale prices. 

CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 
Established 1843. < 687 Broadway, near Amity St. 
New York. 

Send color by mail. Will send Switches, C. 0. D.. 
by express; or by mail, — on receipt of regis- 
tered letter or money order. rrespondence answered, 


DOUBL POINTED NEEDLES !! 


Next to the Sewing Machine. 
the greatest boon to woman. NO THIMBLE required 
in their use. The most perfect Needle ever made. 
Sample box, postpaid, for 25 cents, U. S. Currency; 
Five boxes assorted sizes, $100. Merchants supplied. 
A. ADAMS, Bex 14134, Montreal, Canada. 


$21 00 for $5 25. 


THE ILLUSTRATED PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 








889 Broadway, N. Y., who wants Local Agents every 
ig Either of HARPER’S with all —" for 


SAVE YOUR LIFE 


BY PROMPTLY USING 


WINCHESTER'S 


HYPOPHOSPHITES, 


A Chemically pure preparation of 


PHOSPHORUS, 


Which is a most important constituent of the human 
body, existing largely in the Brain, Nervous System, 
ood, and Bones. Ir 1s THE UNDUE WASTE oz 
DEFICIENCY or THIs LIFE-GIVING AND LIFE-SUSTAIN- 
ING ELEMENT WHICH Is THE IMMEDIATE CAUSE of 
CONSUMPTION, NERVOUS DEBILITY, PARAL- 
YSIS, DYSPEPSIA, SCROFULA, &c. 

The proper Remedy for the effectual treatment and 
cure of the above Diseases consists in restoring to the 
Brain, Nervous System, Lungs, and Blood their due 
proportion of PHOSPHORU: 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 


is the only preparation which accomplishes this result ; 
and it is an absolute cure for the Diseases above named. 
Circulars, Information, and Advice Free. 
Prepared only by J. WINCHESTER & CO., Cuemrsts, 
36 Joun Street, | et Yor, and sold by all ‘Droggists. 
Price $1 and $2 per Bottle. 


DOStey's 
ne ~ EAST, SEs) 


~ POWDER ~ 
TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


DRS. STRONG’S REMEDIAL INSTITUTE, 

SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK, 
Is unsurpassed in the treatment of Lune, Fruaur, and 
Curonio Diseases. Turkish, Russian, Electro-Ther- 
mal, and Sulphur-Air Baths, Bydropathy, Vacuum- 
Treatment, Movement Cure, Calisthenics, &c. Tras 
Lowest 1x Winer, Send for Circulars, indorsed by 
Bishop Janes, Rev. T. L. Cuyler, D.D., and Tayler 
Lewis, LL.D. 


‘SNYDER’S SHOWERING SYRINGE, 
































Recommended by all physicians who have seen them 
as the best instrument ever introduced for the purpose 
of cleansing, orapplying and retaining medicated wash- 
es, We claima ter degree of thoroughness, as well 
as economy in the use of oe medicated washes, 
than by any other means hitherto devised. Easily at- 
tached to ~—! syringe. Sent aid on receipt 
of $2 00, by W. H. BIBBINS & CO., Lock Draw 142, 
Bridgeport, Conn. Circular sent on receipt of stamp. 


WONDERFUL 
pag a Pape 
sPECTER L ILLUSIONS! 
here! Good Fun 





een everyw: 

Sor the Evening Circle. Will be sent post 

pe for 50 cts., with full directions. 
WALKER & Oo. Box 4099 Boston. 








HE ART DISE ASE-4 Positive Cure. 


Circulars containing full information sent free. Ad- 
dress Dz. H. DE JU. , 224 Second Ave., New York. 


YVuEnens SEED.—Send 25 cents for a pack- 
age of our Finest varieties; saved from more than 
100 named kinds; 5 packets for is 

J.T. SMITH & SONS, Brentwood, N. H. 











TICE.—B 





| Cambrice, 


Orrice or Wamsutta Mriis, New Beprorp, September 1st, 1871. ve ; 

It has been the constant endeavor of our Company for more than twenty years to improve the quality of 
the goods of our manufacture; so that our fabrics are fully equal to any in the market. We have just com. 
pleted a New Mill, supplied with machinery of the most approved kinds, and have also added to the machinery 
in the mills previously built all the latest improvements ; so that we are now making our goods finer, heavier, 


and handsomer than ever before. 


The goods are of the full width represented, and not on a basis of 35 inches for a yard. 
All the Standard Goods bear our Ticket and the above Trade-Mark, and may be relied on for quality and 


quantity, and as of our manufacture. 


The Agents for the sale of our goods to Jobbers and Wholesale Dealers are 
ALMY & COMPANY, New York, 65 Leonard Street, cor. Church. 
“ é 


“ Boston, 38 Franklin Street. 


CADBURY, THOMAS, & CO., Philadelphia, 221 Chestnut Street. 
CHASE, STEWART, & CO., Baltimore, 27 German Street. 


JOSEPH GRINNELL, President. 


ANDREW G. PIERCE, Treasurer. 


THOS. BENNETT, Jz., Agent. 








For sale every where. 


Dealers, address DENSLOW & BUSH, 130 
N. Y.; 40 India St., Boston; 84 8. Calvert St., Baltimore; or 51 8. Water St., Chicago. 


WILL NOT EXPLODE even if a lighted lamp a and broken! SAFEST 
and PUREST OIL KNOWN, Fire Test over 150°. Used in 


hans Denslow & Bush’s “Safety” Oi 


100,000 families, 
Maiden Lane, 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
Sume, and ts in every respect superior 
Sor TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 











S$; ~- 





% And other Perfume 
ARE UNEQUALED. 


ELGIN 
WATCHES. 


“Tt is generally known that American Watches are, 
all things considered, the best in the world; but the 
public may not be aware that the best of these, such as 
are spec adapted to the use of railway men, trav- 
elers, and those to whom absolutely accurate time is a 
matter of necessity, ave made at Elgin, 1Ul."—Forney's 
Weekly Press, Philadelphia. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1872, printed with 
original pictures, and in a superior manner, by the Al- 
dine Press, of New York, is now ready for distribution. 

Jewelers throughout the country are supplied with 
them, for gratuitous circulation; or copies will be sent 
free to any address upon application to 


NATIONAL (Elgin) WATCH CO., 
West Washington St., Chicago, Ill., or 
No. 1 Maiden Lane, New York, 


SILVER TIPPED SHOES 


NEVER WEAR THROUGH at the toe. 


ADIES! 


Dr. Kennedy’s Hair Tea 
will prevent the hair from 


falling out, and preserve 
its health and beauty. Sold by 
Drugaists at $1.00 per bottle. 



























SEWING MACHINE 


Challenges the world 
in perfection of work, 
g strength and beauty of 
= stitch, durability of con- 
e struction, and rapidity 
Ei ofmotion. Call and ex- 
amine. Send for circu- 
lar. Agents wanted. 
MANUFAOTURED BY 


BLEES 
Sewing Machine Co., 
623 Broadway, N. Y. 


ORCHESTRAL, MEDIUM, & COLIBRI 
MATHUSHEK PIANO-FORTES. 
Acknowledged the best in the world for tone, touch, 
and durabi! -4 Descriptive Pamphlets free. Address 
MATHUSHEK PIANO M’F’G CO., New Haven, Conn.: 














Rwse. Shot-Guns, Revolvers, Gun 
Material, Write for Price-List, to Great WxEst- 
h, Pa, Army Guns, Revolv- 
for. Agente wanted, 


EEN Gun Works, Pittsb' 
ers, &c., bought or 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


FOR 1872. 


The Messrs. Harper are doing an 
educational work so important that we 
can only think of the absence of their 
periodicals as an irreparable national 
loss. Such @ periodical as Harper's 
Weekly is a public benefaction.—The 
Methodist. 


TERMS for 1872, 


Harper’s Macaztne, One Year......$4 00 
Hagrer’s Werkiy, One Year...... 400 
Hagpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper's Magazing, Harrer’s Weexkty, and Harper's 
Bazagz, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazaz will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Sunsorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the WEEKLY or Bazak 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Macazinz, or 20 cents for 
the Wrrx.y or Bazar, to prepay the U.s. postage. 

The Volumes of the Macazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence witheany Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be seut 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new-one must be given. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable tothe order of Harper &-Brotuers is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Terms FoR ADVERTISING IN HaRPEr’s PERIODICALS. 


Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500 ; Half Page, 
$250 ; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 


Hw ¢ Weekly.—Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 50 per Line—each insertion. 


Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


= You ask WHY we can sell 
First Class 7 Octave Pianos for 
4 





ice, and w: a 
nd for illustrated circular. 
which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. eng es mie 

may know) using our Planos in 40 States and Territories. 
a U. S. Plano Co., 865 Broadway, New Yorks 


GLYCERINE CAKE. 


Rawot.e’s Tor-er GuyorRieE Cake is unequaled ed 
Washing, Shaving, Shampooing, Tooth Soap, and Ba y 
Wash ; produces a clear, soft, white skin, and prevent 

imples and chapping. ‘Warranted over one-half = 
Glycerine. For sale by druggists. Marx & Raw — 
Manufacturers of Glycerine, 179 William St.,New York, 


J.J WILSON’S PATENT 








Send for Circular. 89 WHITE ST., N. ¥. 
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RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Ninefeenth Street, N. Y., 

Will continue to offer for the next Thirty Days 

the balance of their 
FALL AND WINTER STOCK 
of 
DRESS. GOODS, 
PLAIN AND FANCY SILKS, VELVETS, 
LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND INFANTS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, 
GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FURNISHING 
GOODS, 
IMPORTED GARMENTS, 
CLOAKS, SACQUES, SUITS, &c., 
GENUINE FURS, 
INDIA AND FRENCH CASHMERE SHAWLS, 
MOURNING GOODS, 
HOSIERY AND UNDERGARMENTS, 

LINENS, WHITE GOODS, 

BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS, &c., &c., 





To make room for their Spring Importation, 
at 
a GREAT BARGAINS. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Cor. Nineteenth St. and Broadway, N. Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Gravep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 11k NAMES AND DI- 
REOTIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETUER BRING PRINTED ON 
EAOH SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 








Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS sen ee 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.... 








LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK Sco 
PRON-POLONAISE WAL G SU Lid 
POSTILION - LKING SUIT. pie 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKI UIT . Ne 
Y’Ss TRAVEL SU « o 
MISS'S POLONAISE SUIT (for girl from 7 
to 15 as GUE Eels heres ceteedenksucecssck  $ 
GIRL'S PRINCESSE SUIT (for girl from 2 to 
8 Bao a. Shee eecescadenscinted diivsekecens =@ 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
errr sdeaete enna acdsee aia 
BOY’S KNEE-BREECHES, VEST, AND 
lor boy from 4 to 9 years old). 29 


CKERS (for Boy from 4 to9 ar a bed | 
GLISH WALKIN COAT, 


‘ 
LOUIS XIV, POLONAISE ae SUIT.. “ 39 
“ 





VEST-BASQUE WALKING SBIT............ 41 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER.... -“@ 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
hee MEN a5 akinsisicitinnoseccnanececicnes 4h 
GENTLEMAN’S DRESSING-GOWN AND 
8. Se madsalaanulelnenwed “« 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE_DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.......... * 48 
LOW-NECKED EVENING DRESS, with Ad- 
justable Court Train and Round Skirt...... “<“@ 
WATTEAU MANTLE, with Pleated Blouse, 


,ospe Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.. ‘* 50 
MARGUERITE VEST-BOLONAISE WALK- 
ING SUIT “ 52 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postil- 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 2 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER ss 


The Publishers will send either Pattern b mail, 
ees on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

‘atterns will be sent for $2 00. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Numher of paper con- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


CURLS ]—or2 Package of 
Prof. Lzos’ 
§ Macro Compounp 


will instantly Curl the straightest hair 

of either sex (without injury) into 

wavy ringlets or heavy, massive Curls 

Paice ai coats ber bation: peomele 
e 25 cents per package 

or 3 for 50 conte See —— 

LBROOK, Uxbridge, Mass. 


CABLE SCREW WIRE 
BOOTS & SHOES, easiest and best. 


MONEY SAE RAPIDLY cutie 
ck Outfits, alo , Samples, and 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Spenorr, Brattle rc, Vt. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED. 


For particulars, address AVERY B " 
ber & Brothers, 881 Pearl St., New oad Care Har: 
































STEINWAY & SONS? 





Grand, Square, and Upright Pianos 
Were awarded the 
FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL, 
World's Fair, Paris, 1867, and London, 1862. 
The Steinway Pianos are universally conceded to be 
The Leading First-Class Piano 
now before the public. These instruments are pre- 
ferred to all others by the most celebrated pianists. 
They are used by all the principal concert troupes when- 
ever attainable. They have a — “world-wide” repu- 
tation, bein, ~ g rted to Europe and all parts of 
the civilized world, and they are sought to be imitated 
by nearly all American and European piano-makers. 
Steinway & Sons’ Mammoth Manufactory 
is the most perfectly arranged and extensive establish- 
ment of its kind in the world. The published official 
revenue returns having revealed the fact that “the 
amount of their yearly sales exceed those of the twelve 
largest piano-makers of New York combined.” 
Sremwary & Sons call special attention to their 
NEW PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
with double Iron Frame, Patent Resonator, and Tubu- 
lar Frame action, which are matchless in volume and 
ue of tone and surpassing facility of action, while 
stan longer in tune and being more impervious to 
atmospheric influences than any other piano at pres- 
ent manufactured. 
Every Piano Warranted for Five Years. 
Prices as low as the exclusive use of the best mate- 
rials and most re workmanship will permit. 
Old Pianos taken in exchange. 
s Illustrated Catalogues, with Price-Lists, mailed 
Sree on application. a4 


Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
109 and 111 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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WEBSTER’S PATENT 


BUTTON-HOLE WORKERS. 
Patented June 27, 1871. 

One of the most important inventions of the age! 

The most perfect Button-Hole Worker ever invented ! 

So simple that a child can work a more perfect but- 
ton-hole with it than the most experienced hand can 
work without it. Every stitch is taken with the most 
perfect mechanical accuracy. Is used entirely inde- 
pendent of the — machine, and will last a life- 
time. Does away with pricking the fingers, strainin, 
the eyes, and with imperfect and irregular work 
button-holes. They give universal satisfaction. La- 
dies who use them say that they are worth their weight 
in - Over eleven thousand sold during the first 
week of their introduction. 
The most liberal inducements offered to the trade. 
Dry-Goods and Fancy. Merchants find it an 
excellent selling article. 

Local and traveling agents wanted every where. 

Samples and terms, with full directions for use, sent 
prepaid on receipt of 50 cents. Orders by mail receive 
prompt attention. Address 

A. W. WEBSTER & CO., 599 Broadway, N. Y. 


INTERESTING BOOKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 








Ga Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
gay~ Harper's Cataroaur mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


Dixon’s Free Russia. 


Free Russia. By W. Hepworts Drxon, Author of 
“Her Majesty’s Tower,” &c. With Two Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Memoir of Prince Albert. 


The Early Years of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort. Compiled, under the Direction of Her 
Majesty the Queen, by Lieutenant-General the 
Honorable Cuarues Grey. Two Steel Portraits. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 


Queen Victoria’s Journal. 





ing an Ac- 
count of Earlier Visits to Scotland, and Tours in 
Lo ang and Ireland, and Bg | Excursions. 
Edited by Artnur Heirs. 12mo, Morocco Cloth, 
Beveled Kdges, $1 75. ; 


The Prince of Wales in Egypt. 


Journal of a Visit to Eeypt, Constantinople, the 
Crimea, Greece, &c., in the Suite of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales. By the Hon. Mrs, Wittiam 
Grey. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


For Ladies, Misses, Girls, and 
Children of Both Sexes. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is d ble with fashion and 
good taste. Our busi will be ducted in a spirit 
of progress, Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue of 28 pages, con- 

g over two hundred figures, showing the leading 
fashions of the day. From this catalogue may be se- 
lected patterns of every description and of every size, 
ranging from 30 to 46 inches bust measure; also for 
misses from 10 to 16 years of age, and for children of 
both sexes under 10. On receipt of postage stamp, the 
above catalogue will be sent to any address free of 
cnn. In this catalogue will be found a list of two 
valuable premiums, both of which are offered to sub- 
scribers for Harper’s Bazar. One subscriber will get 
at least one of these premiums, and we confidently as- 
sert that, for liberality and magnitude, the premiums 
offered to each and every new subscriber for the Bazar 
have no parallel, an offer in which thousands of fami- 
lies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the means 
of ——. much to the comfort and economy of a 
household. We are confident that this premium will 
be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. For 
terms to Agents, or for catalogues, address 

JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York, 


Important to Ladies.—reaa the fol- 
lowing extraordinary offer: The Wheeler & Wilson Sew- 
ing Machine Co. manufacture and warrant two different 
Sewing Machines, one called the Elliptic, the other 
called the Wheeler & Wilson. The Elliptic Machine ex- 
cels in many important points. It is so light that a child 
can run it with ease; or an invalid, whose strength is 
sufficient to walk about the house or to do the work of a 





tucking, cording, frilling, quilting, 
seems more like a thing of ie 
by the will of the operator. It has adjustable guages 
for every description of work, and can be changed in 
a moment to suit any material, coarse or fine. The 
economy of the Elliptic Machine in a family is almost 
incredible—with one, a good operator can do the work 
of twelve hands. <A breadth of a skirt can be sewed 
in less than a minute; a gentleman’s fine shirt can be 
made in three hours; or a child’s dress, with many tiny 
leats, in less time than the hands can fold them—in 
act, every description of sewing is uced from a 
uestion of hours to one of minutes. We make the 
ollowing offer: Any person in the United States de- 
siring one of these celebrated Machines can buy one 
and pay for it in work (not sewing) furnished at their 
own home. The work is pleasant and profitable, and 
can be accomplished by any lady, old or young. We 
send circulars on receipt of stamp. Address 


ELLIPTIC SEWING MACHINE CO., 
‘ 543 Broadway, New York. 


J B. SMALL, Manufacturer of 
* CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tor Ladies, Misses, Doan, and Children, of all ages and 
sizes. He furnishes all the Patterns issued with this 
paper. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. Address 

J. B. SMALL, 643 Broadway, New York. 








+) 
HH 2icast BuDES, 


challenge the world. Fits 
SSany machine. Does 9 kinds 
work; hems 2ways; binds4 
and seams. 





hine 
chine 4 inducements to the teade. Address 
MILO HARRIS, 791 Broadway, N. ¥. PRICE $1.50. 








Stories, Tales, 
Recipes, Secrets, Wit, Humor, an 


PRANG CHROMO. — For only 75 cents you 
can receive the “‘Srar-Spanciep Banner” a whole 
year, and also, FREE GRATIS, Our superb Prang 
Chromo, “‘A Bouquet or Moss Rosgs.” This is no 
colored lithograph, and no humbug. It is a genuine 
“Prang Chromo,” made ExPREssLy for a premium to 
the ers of the “‘ Banner.” Remember, the Chromo 
alone would cost $1 50 at any art store. You can 
have this superb gem, EQUAL TO AN OIL PAINTING, 
and the “Banner” a whole year, for ONLY 75 CENTS. 
Now 1s tHe time. Specimens, 6 cents of newsmen or 
by mail. Address 

STAR-SPANGLED BANNER, Hinsdale, N. H. 





-$5600 REWARD is offered by 
8 








) — HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer.—*¥° Broadway, N. Y. 


will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, MELopgons, and 
Oreans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOES, FOR OASH, DURING THIS 
MONTH, Or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 


HEN CTE 


The Simplest, Chea) and Best in use! Has but one 
needle! A Child can Runit! Agents Wanted in 
Every Town. Send forCircular and Sample Stock- 
ing, to HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


A Sven for Wanted,.—Agents make more money at 








work for us than at anything else. Particulars free. 
. Stinson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine. 


37 5 A MON TH—HBoree and outfit furnished. 
$ Address NOVELTY CO., Saco, Me. 








HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor, 
have just published: 


WOMAN'S WORTH 
Worthlessness: 


The Complement to ‘‘A New Atmosphere.’’ 


By GAIL HAMILTON. 
1l2mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





Gail Hamilton has made a book on “Woman's 
Worth and Worthlessness." We wish that every body 
would read it. A woman writes about woman, and 
writes sensibly.—N. ¥. Observer. 

It is in her best vein, sparkling with wit, but with a 
serious undercurrent of thought, a blending of humor 
and earnestness that always characterizes her work. 
The theme is woman's place and rights in modern 
society. With the love of brilliant paradox peculiar 
to her mind, the author assumes that in a well-regu- 
lated social system woman would not be required to 
work; and from this starting-point she proceeds to 
show what are her duties in society as it exists, what 
she can and what she can’t do, as well as what she 
ought or ought not to do. The book will be widely 
read, not only by women but by men, for it is full of 
common-sense and brilliant writing, and is interest- 
ing from beginning to end.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

Gail Hamilton exhibits a singular intellectual versa- 
tility, nimbly bounding from an exuberant and almost 
rollicking play of humor to the most serious and im- 
pressive os Her gayety at times is as frisky and 
droll as that of the harlequin of the comic drama, 
while in the graver, but pomeee not really more 
earnest passages of the work, her language often rises 
toacalm eloquence in which reason is too predominant 
for the display of passion. * ** It is pervaded by a noble 
intention, an unclouded insight into the purposes of 
life, and often a generous and tender sympathy. Her 
table is profusely spread with high-spiced ragouts, and 
wines too sparkling and fruity for lovers of the crystal 
spring, but it is by no means wanting in wholesome 
bread and meat to furnish a simple taste with a pure 
and nutritious repast.—N. Y. Tribune, 





Ce Harrer & Broruers will send the above work 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 50. 


Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SOUL AND INSTINCT, as 
distinguished from Materialism. With Supplement- 
ary Demonstrations of the Divine Communication 
of the Narratives of Creation and the Flood. By 
Martyn Patnz, A.M., M.D., LL.D., Author of “The 
Institutes of Medicine,” &c. Crown Svo, Cloth, $5 00, 
(Just Ready.) pa 


SMILES’S CHARACTER. Character. By Samurt 
Smites, Author of “Self-Help,” “ History of the 
Huguenots," * Life of the Stephensons,” &c. 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. (Just Ready.) 








~ 


WATER AND LAND. tf Jacos Anuorr. Copious! 
Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $150. (Forming Vol. III. 
of Science for the Young). 


MARCY'S BORDER REMINISCENCES. Border 
Reminiscences. By Ranpo.ru B. Maroy, U.S. A., 
Author of “The Prairie Traveler,” ‘‘Thirty Years 
of a Life on the Border,” &c. Illustrated. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


JACOB ABBOTT ON TRAINING. THE YOUNG. 
Gentle Measures in the Management and ‘l'raining 
of the Young. A Book for the Parents of Young 
Children. By Jacos Anporr, Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 75. *> 


SMILES'S ROUND THE WORLD. Round the 
World, including a Residence in Victoria, and a 
Journey by Rail across North America. By a Boy. 
Edited by Samvet Smutes, Author of ‘ Character," 
“Self-Help,” &c. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


THE POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. Roserr Anis WiL1- 
mort. With English and American Additions by 
Evert A.Duyoxtnox. New and Enlarged Edition. 141 
Tilustrations. Elegant Small 4to, Cloth, gilt edges, 
$5 00; Half Calf, $5 50; Full Morocco, gilt edges, 
$9 00. 


DU CHAILLU’S NEW BOOK FOR BOYS. The 
Country of the Dwarfs. es Pavut Do Cuaitwv. Il- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, Gilt Sides, $1 75. Uniform 
with Du Chaillu’s Books for Boys: Stories of the 
Gorilla Country.—Wild Life Under the Equator.— 
Lost in the Jungle.—My Apingi Kingdom. 


NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1872, 
With nearly 150 Illustrations, from Original Designs 
by Thomas Nast, made expressly for this Almanac. 
Crown 8vo, Paper, 30 cents; Four Copies, $1 00. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CATHARINE M. SEDG- 
WICK. -Edited by Mary E. Dewry. With Frontis- 
piece and Two Steel Portraits. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED LY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE AMERICAN BARON. By James De Mizz, 
Author of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” 
“The Cryptogram," &c. Illustrations. Svo, Paper, 
$1 00; Cloth, $150. (Just Ready.) 


HANNAH. By the Author of “John Halifax.” 12mo, 
Cloth, $150. Cheap Edition, 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DURNTON ABBEY. By Tuomas Avoruvs Txor- 
tops, Author of ‘* Lindisfarn Chase," “A Siren,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


THE PREY OF THE GODS. By Fuorexcr Marrvat 
(Mrs. Ross Church), Author of ‘‘ Her Lord and Mas- 
ter," &c. 8vo, Paper, 30 cents. 


JOSHUA MARVEL. By B. L. Fanrszon, Author of 
“Grif.” 8vo, Paper, 40 cents. 


ANNE FURNESS. By the Author of “ Mabel’s Prog- 
ress,” “The Sacristan’s Household,” ‘ Veronica,” 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 








ee Harrer & Brorurrs will send any of their 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 

ear Harper's Catarocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 
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FACETIZ. 
A caREFUL -e74 y Ben 


gage tr 
an objection to any more- 
gages on the estate. 


——_——_ 
THe Hunting Szason— 
Leap-year. 


—_—~——_— 
Query ror CEREMONIAL- 
a left-handed 
tony js byes oO} 
e 0 
right pe nes 
—_———— 
Tus Lausprrse’s Paga- 
pise—Weshligton: ; 
Misrrinren Morat.—De- 
light a father by.the praise 
of his dau s beauty, a 
o—t by the praise of her 
son’s brains; the reverse 
ractice is unsafe if the fa- 


r is an author, and the 
mother has been a beauty. 


———— 
Provtrsta Lanevacs 
F is 


or ‘LowErs — Onion 


—- ~~ 
Sxenrmwent ror JANUARY 
—May the frost of indiffer- 
ence never congeal the 
stream of benevolence! 


———> 

Szntiment ror Fesrvary 
—May we look before we 
leap! . 

A man who gives his can 
did opinion is usually a de- 
cided fool. 

ooo 
PICTURE IN A PORK- 
SHOP WINDOW. 


Tender suckli: 
Pinmuntens ti one, tig! 
Hie fan » 


Sweet little 
Nice little baby—pig! 


—————~> 
A Lover's Mrter—Meet 
her by moonlight. 


———— 

Tur Smoxen’s Favorite 
Arm—‘“ Tl Cig'retto” (Doni- 
zetti). ° 

A Common Praoctice.— 
“The man who is his own 
lawyer has a fool for his 
client,” We don’t believe 
it: self-defense is one of the 
first lawe of nature. 


—_@———— 
One swallow does not 
make a summer, yet a ci- 
gar end in one’s ear may 
make one spring. 
—_—_—_— »———— 


Tue Sweetest Love in 
Woman's Eves—A love of a 
bonnet. 


Knighthood turns a 
Christian name into a Sir 
name. ‘ 


When is a woman like a 
sparrow ?—When she’s in 
earnest (in her nest). 


———_—_~.————_- 

Bornes THat Most PEOPLE 

nave To Put Up wita— 
eigh-bores. 


—_—__———_ 

A Bap Boox to Rran—A 

naughty biography (an au- 
tobiography). 


——— 

Death is the last person 

in the world to give you the 
cold shoulder. 


— @—__—_ 
A Fammy Pa(’)stiwe— 
Nursing the baby. 


—__a———_ 

How do they weigh eels 

with scales, when eels have 
no scales ? 


——$$<——__—_ 
Aw Avecrionesr’s Morro 
—* Buy and buy.” 


— 

“Plice, don’t,” said the 
pickpocket who was being 
run in. 


———»——— 

What is bigger than the 
biggest nutmeg?—A nut- 
meg grater. 


_A “Srrerover”—A po- 
liceman’s oath. 


—@o—— 

You may always recog- 

nize a Champagne -maker 
by his fiz. 


_——_——— 
Tur Prorer PLacr For 
Srinstrers—Isle of Man. 
<> 


Qurry.—How many an- 
gles can you get out of a 
circular pond ? 


omnia 
Revier ror THE UNEm- 
PLorep—Work. 


—_—_— —— ~ 
Imposine Figures—Cook- 
ed accounts, 


—_—_— .———_ 

STRANGE put Trvur.—1872 
will contain only forty-six 
weeks, for the other six 
will be Lent. 


Curistuas Punon.—To 
make one tumble, take six 
tumblers. 


——>——- 
When is a sleepy person * 


like a little dog ?—When 
he’s napping. 


Tur Exp or tar Wortp— 


To make ry. 

What ?—Why, a 
verb. 

Amateur soup-makers 


should see that they have 
not got a leek in their sauce- 
pan, or it may run out. 


_o 
The earth is dirty, but 
the sea is tidy. 


———~»—- 

The newspapers only send 
those reporters to the cattle 
show who are accustomed 
te pens. 
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CHIGNONOLOGICAL. 


THe ancve aerenebares THE RIsE, PROGRESS, AND PERFR¢TION OF THE HUMAN CHIGNON, AND IS PRESERVED IN THESE PAGES FOR THE BENEFIT OF FUTURE 
ENERATIONS, WHEN IT MAY BE THE FASHION FOR THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL TO SHAVE THEIR HEADS AND WEAR ‘NOTHING AT Top. 
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MUSIC AT HOME. 


ag ig” Ho NEWDHURST SINGS A LITTLE SonG AzouT “ Wincs! WINGS !””. IN. WHICH SHE EXPRESSES HER PassioNATE LONGING FOR. THOSE Alps To LocomorTION. 
Mrs. Honorta Grunpy (STANDING JUST BEHIND) THINKS HER MODEST WISH SHOULD BE GRANTED FORTHWITH, IF ONLY FOR THE SAKE OF HER SHOULDERS. 


“OURS.” 


Our gardener wears his 
hat in a rakish manner. 
Our coachman prides 
himself. oh his erect bear- 
ing—his carriage is perfect. 
ur footman’s tastes are 
martial—he loves the smell 
of powder. 
ur butler can do the 
bottle trick. 
; Our groom. has a herse- 


aug! 
Our dairy-maid will have 
her own whey. — 
Our: miller 
mouthed. 
Our milkman skims the 
aper. 


is mealy- 


paper. 
c our butcher has settled a 
handsome jointure on his 
daughter. 
Our waiter is the coming 
man. : 


—p—— 


Most. bitter — are 
bot, bug a bitter cold day 
nm’ > 
—_—_~—— 


Guns are planted like 
trees, and, when planted, 
they shoot. 


—_—~>_—_ 

When you speak of a di- 
minutive argental cone 
convex on its summit, and 
semi-perforated with sym- 
metrical indentations, you 
pone mean a thimble, 

ut there is no saying for 
certain. 
—_———_ 

The cat with nine lives 
falls on its feet ; but a nine- 
tailed cat falls on some one 
else’s back. 

oe 

If zon fill-your stove this 
weather, it ought to feel 
grateful. : 

—_——_—~—_——_- 


NEW PATENTS. 


For improvements in the 
process of condensing the 
milk of human kindness. 

or improvements in the 
cream of society. 

, For improvements in the 
essence of politeness. 

For a machine ‘for put- 


‘ting on great-coats. 
Yor Taeroconents in 
wedding b; 


great bores into s: bores, 
For the more economical 


For a machine for testing 
friendship.  : 

For improvements in the 
manufacture’ of city sau- 


age. 
‘or a noiseless baby. 


=> 
Tue Best Piace 1n Win- 
tER—“‘ Between two fires.” 


———————_— 

'* Misprintep Morar—Be 

excessively severe upon 
ces, if any, which you 

have left off. 


———_~—__ 
INSANE THINGS TO DO. 


For a engi lady to feed 
her tabby with catsup. 

For a dentist to attempt 
to scale a wall. 

Fora lawyer to charge his 
memory. 

For a doctor to lose his 
patience. 

Fora mad woman to wear 
a madder petticoat. 

For a butcher to be a 
vegetarian. 

a od 

There are often man 
oe after the lips have left 

he ¢ 


—_—_>—__ 
UNPOPULAR QUOTA- 
TIONS. 


**We want some coal.” 

“They called for the rent 
again this morning.” 

“The water-pipes have 
burst.” * 

“di ane has given warn- 


That. poor child, Min- 
nie, hasn’t a thing to wear.” 
“The black beetles’ are 
worse than ever.” 
“T’ve heard from mam- 
ma, and she will be very 
glad to come and stay with 


“Cook ro we must 
have a new kitchen grate.” 
“Shall you mind turning 
out of your room on Thurs- 
day, dear? It sadly wants 
cleaning.” 
. “Henry! there’s some 
one ringing at the front- 
door bell. I know: those 
servants have left the din- 
ing-room .window unfast- 
ened. _Do go down and see 


_if it’s the policeman.” 


Please, ma’am, will you 
come, up. into the nursery 
and ak to’ Master. Ar- 
thur? Ican’t do any thing 
with him.” y 

“Ts it the drains 2?” 

“Oh, Fred! Sarah broke 
your pipe when. she, was 
dusting this morning.” 

“The mewite ee fire’s 
been smoking all day.” 

“T. wish those servants 
would come in.” 

“Oh, ma’am! the cat has - 


,- got the cold fowl.” 


“T can not-find my keys 
any where.” 
“My best dress is -com- 
pletely ruined.”; = «5 ; 
“Don't you think, m, 
love, the children look as f 
they-wanted a ¢ bay 
> “The sweeps.are coming 
oa morning.” - rm 

ave you any Cl 
“Dinner will te ites 
uarters of an hour late, 
p borg 4 


fe 
t) ve a 
"Re d’s trowsers are 


” 
“There is not a drop of 
brandy jp the house.” 
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DOLLY VARDEN AT HER LOOKING-GLASS.—[Szxz Pace 74.] 
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FOR THE OLD LOVE’S SAKE. 

Axp have forgotten me quite, dear, 
Or say, sometimes dream 

What life might lave been if we wandered still 
Together by wood and stream? 

Do think of days when my love was all 
‘The world could give or take, 

And say, with a were happy days,” 
Just the sake ? 


Each on our se way? 
d for a moment, dear, 


J 
Do you ever think they were bitter words? 
eir memory haunts me yet. 
Do you wonder how you “i say them all, 


Just for the old love’s sake: 
Just for the old love’s sake, sweetheart, 
Just for the old love's sake. 





DOLLY VARDEN AT HER 
' LOOKING-GLASS. 
See illustration on page 73. 


HE artist has given us a glimpse of Dolly 
Varden—Dolly Varden at her toilette—prac- 
ticing some extra bewitching mode of balancing 
that coquettish little hat of hers on her head ; 
and daintily she does it too, as, indeed, she did 
every thing. 
is there in the very name of Dolly Var- 
den that goes at once to our hearts? Dolly was 
no heroine; she stands on no pedestal; she cer- 
tainly was neither clever nor accomplished, and, 
being placed low in the social scale, had no ad- 
vantages of wealth or education to recommend 
her. ‘The incidents of her life are not at all out 
of the usual way. She is commonplace enough 
in character and personnel, and all about her is 
sketchily rather than elaborately delineated. 
Ordinary materials enough, these, to go upon. 
Why is it that a being thus ordinarily condition- 
ed should find her way at once to our hearts, 
aad hold her place there undisturbed ever after, 
as Dolly certainly has done? 

The true answer is doubtless to be found in 
the wondrous truth of the delineation—not a 
particular or a local truth, not a portrait of some 
exceptional character or limited class of char- 
acters, however attractive or admirable, but a 
general and broadly inclusive truth. Dolly Var- 
den, with her simple beauty, her trimness, her 
tinge of pertness and coquetry, her briskness, 
and under all these her modesty, her constancy, 
her truth, and her purest of pure hearts, is noth- 
ing less than a type of English maidenhood—a 
type sketched only, it is true, but most won- 
drously sketched by a supremely master hand. 

Dolly Varden is of no rank er position. She 
is of every rank. Her home is as often to be 
found in the baronial hall as it is in the cottage, 
and her head-gear is as often composed of pearls 
or strawberry leaves as of wild flowers. Dolly 
Vardens with ostrich plumes and diamonds are 
strongly gregarious at the palace on court days ; 
they eclipse the most brilliant orchids at the 
flower shows; and where there is a bright, 
happy, blessed home, no matter in what condi- 
tion of life, from the palace to the cottage, there, 
in the centre of it, is sure to be found our dear 
Dolly Varden. 

Dolly is, in fact, as we said above, a pure, 
good, comely English girl, endeared to us by 
her innate lovableness rather than by any pre- 
tension to exceptional ability, great mental pow- 
er, or exalted beauty; and the merit of the type, 
as well as the universality of its acceptation, lies 
in the fact of its perfect and simple truth, unal- 
loyed by any touch of exaggeration on the one 
hand or conventionalism on the other. The 
like can not be said for others of the received 
types of the national characteristics. John 
Bull, for instance—who shall persuade us that 
the coarse, obese, fat-brained individual that 
for some generations -has done duty with our 
caricaturists and illustrators as the national 
presentment in the least resembles the repre- 
sentative Englishman, with his noble form, his 
frank and intelligent visage, and his aristocratic 
bearing? He forms one of a series of false 
types that have kept their plaees because they, 
by common consent, are taken for what they 
are intended to be. He belongs to the same 
category as the lank, shivering, frog-eating 
Frenchman, the wife-selling Englishman, the 
out-at-elbow poet, the absurd, half-idiotic artist, 
the purple-nosed ecclesiastic, the starved apoth- 
ecary. These are conventionalisms, and we un- 
derstand them as such. They are not truths, 
and they—most of them at least—were forced 
on our acceptance by caricaturists, of great 
power certainly, but of some coarseness as well 
—Hogarth, Rowlandson, Gilray, etc.: hence the 
long tenure of their places, 

In Dickens’s sweet type of English girls we 
miss all conventionalism, all stage effact, all 
that is forced or highly wrought, and perceive 
only its exquisite and characteristic national 
truth, National, we say, for Dolly is essen- 
tially English. Dolly is scarcely to be found 
in Continental parts. Olympe, with her bright 
eyes and her Gallic cleverness and esprit, is ex- 
cellent in her way and place, and worthy of all 





admiration, but she is not Dolly Varden. Ju- 
anna’s countenance may be more flashing, and 
her step among the orange groves of Seville 
lighter and more graceful, than Dolly can boast 
of; but attractive as she doubtless is, the two, 
to our thinking, may not compare. Giacinta, 
of the Romagna, may be a queen, a goddess; 
but she is not the chosen of our heart of hearts, 
our dear Dolly Varden. 





COLONEL CLIVE’S WIFE. 


** CXOMEBODY to see Colonel Clive.” 

The words echoed and re-echoed through 
the long, vaulted passages 
lady, dressed in black and with her face closely 
shaded by a thick crape veil, followed the grim 
turnkey to whom they had been addressed toward 
the cell where Harold Clive, late colonel in her 
Majesty's Dragoon Guards, lay waiting his trial at 
the next assizes for the willful murder of Philip 
Anstruther on the 14th day of October, 1866. 

She kept strict silence till the noise of the 
man’s key was heard grating in the door. 

‘¢ What is the longest time that I may stay?” 
she asked, in a low, composed tone. 

** An hour’s the outside time allowed,” was the 
answer, given in rather a surly manner. 

**T saw your wife yesterday, Keith, and shall 
see her again to-morrow,” the lady continued. 
‘Can I take any message for you to her or the 
children ?” 

The man looked up with a startled expression. 
It was wonderful to see how his stern features 
had relaxed at the sound of her voice. 

“*God bless me! it’s never Miss Laura?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘© Yes, it is Miss Laura, and she wants you to 
do her a favor, Keith,” she answered. 

‘*There is na much I wouldna do for you, 
miss,” said the man, a little doubtfully ; he won- 
dered what was coming next. 

**Tt’s nothing wrong,” she said, in the same 
low, quiet tone. ‘‘Only I have something of 
great importance to say to the prisoner, and I 


-wish to be as little disturbed as possible during 


the hour in which I am allowed to be with him. 
Will you take care of this ?” 

‘* All right, my bonnie yeung leddie. Rules 
is rules, and canna be evaded, but I'll tak’ care 
that the clock does na run on faster than can be 
helpit. Ye canna be alone with him, ye ken?” 
he added, a moment after. 

‘*T know that,” she answered, a little sadly. 

‘** But I'll tak’ the turn to watch mysel’, and 
ye need hae no fear that I shall listen to what ye 
shall say to the colonel, God bless him !” 

He held the door open, while she passed with- 
out another word into the prisoner’s presence, 
and then closed it softly behind her. 

Colonel Clive had been seated at the farther 
end of the cell, with his back turned toward his 
visitor as she came in; but the grating noise 
made by the heavy door had aroused his atten- 
tion, and he looked up absently from the book 
he was reading. I say absently, for though he 
rose instinctively from his chair and bent his 
head somewhat proudly to the lady, who was 
standing before him, he evidently did not recog- 
nize her in the least. 

She put up her veil, and, holding out her hand, 
walked quickly up to him. 

‘Harold, I have come to see you at last,” she 


said. 

He started back, looking utterly bewildered. 

“Laura! you here?” he exclaimed. ‘‘ This 
is more than I could have dared to hope.” Then 
he took her offered hand, and held it fast in both 
his own; and so they stood together for the next 
few minutes without speaking another word. 

He was a tall, strongly-made man, somewhere 
about forty years of age, though he was very oft- 
en taken to be much older; for the lines about 
his lips and eyes were deeply marked, and his 
thick black hair and heavy cavalry mustache 
were thickly sprinkled with gray. It was not a 
handsome face; the features were rough and ir- 
regular, and the old scar of a sabre-cut was still 
clearly visible on one side of his forehead and 
cheek. But there was a certain manly beauiy 
about it for all that. It was a face that children 
and women learned implicitly to trust—certainly 
not the face of one who was likely to have com- 
mitted the awful crime with which he had been 
char, 

Time must have dealt very hardly with this 
man; there was a sad, weary look in his dark 
eyes which seemed to tell you that he had known 
much sorrow, that life had been to him one long 
struggle, and that he was willing to lay it down 
and be at rest as soon as ever his time should 
come. It was not often that Colonel Clive was 
seen to smile, and his smile was not a very joy- 
ous one at the best; but there were a few women 
in the world, mothers, perhaps, who had watched 
him when he had been playing with their little 
ones, who would tell you afterward that his smile 
was the most beautiful thing they had ever seen. 

Unworldly and unselfish more than most men, 
brave as a lion, yet gentle as a little child, he had 
nevertheless made but few friends in his way 
through life, and still fewer acquaintances; but 
except one mean soul here and there, who had 
come under the scourge of his righteous scorn, 
he had scarcely an enemy in the world; and 
there was not one among those few who had 
learned to know and love him well but would 
have gone through fire and water for the sake of 
doing a service to Harold Clive. 

And this was the man who was kept close 
prisoner now in Aberdeen Jail, charged with the 
willfal murder of his own cousin, Philip An- 
struther. 

** Laura, my child, what good angel ef mercy 
sent you here to-day ?” he asked, gently, as he let 
go her hand at last. 

‘*No one sent me,” she answered; ‘‘I came 
of my own free-will, ‘They would not have let 


of Aberdeen Jail, as a | 





me come if they had been at home; but they are 
all gone to Blagden Castle for the day, and so I 
came without their knowledge.” 

**You are with the Anstruthers still, then ?” 
he said. 

“Yes; it could aot well be helped,” she an- 
swered; ‘‘ but I go back to Edward’s wife to- 
morrow. Harold,” she added, in a different 
tone, ‘‘ I should have been here long ago, only I 
have been so ill, so very ill, ever since that dread- 
ful day.” 

**T don’t wonder at that ; the wonder is to see 
you here at all, You have never come alone, 
Laura?” he asked, anxiously, 

‘*No, not alone. Little Phoebe Macintosh, 
the keeper’s daughter, who has been nursing me 
for the last ten days, came with me in the train ; 
but I sent her on to her uncle’s house, and she 
does not know what the business was that 
brought me into Aberdeen.” 

He looked at her for a minute or so with one 
of his own peculiar smiles, and then he said, 

*¢Laura Sartoris, I know that this is not the 
first time by many in your good life that you have 
been within the walls of a prison; but I think 
I may safely say that never in all your life have 
you done so much good to any poor prisoner as 

ou have done to me this afternoon. You have 
Coals the first bit of sunshine into this gloomy 
den that I have seen for many a long day. Give 
me your hand again, Laura, my child, while I 
thank you for coming here—thank you as I would 
do on my knees, if I thought you would let me, 
for giving me the opportunity of swearing to you 
with my own lips that I am as innocent of the 
murder of that dead man as you are yourself.” 

‘* Hush, Harold,” she answered, shaking her 
head sadly ; ‘‘ there is no need to tell me that; 
that I am here to-day, holding your hand thus, 
is proof enough that I never doubted you for an 
instant. But you must forgive me if I say that 
I do not think you acted wisely at the time. 
Surely it would have been better for you to have 
given yourself up to the authorities at once, and 
told the exact truth of how it all happened, than 
to have kept such a strict silence about the awful 
accident, and given the world the impression that 
you intended to escape.” 

** You think, like the-others, then, that I have 
been telling lies?” exclaimed Colonel Clive, 
throwing his head back proudly, while the hot 
blood mounted slowly to his cheek. ‘‘ You 
wrong me by that doubt, Laura. I spoke the 
truth, and nothing but the truth, that day before 
the magistrates, when I told them that I knew 
no more how Philip Anstruther met with his 
death than the child unborn. I said then, and I 
say now, we went half-way down the pier at 
S—— together, speaking passionate revengeful 
words, I own, and parted at last with hot anger 
in both our hearts; but from that moment I 
never set eyes on him again. He went on to 
the end—to the unfinished part of the pier, as i 
believe—and I retraced my steps by the way that 
I had.come; but whether he made a false step 
in the twilight, or whether the wind, which was 
blowing hard.at the time, actually blew him over 
the low parapet—whether ine died by accident, or 
by his own act, or by the hand ef another, God 
only knows. I never even heard of his death 
till two nights afterward, when, just as I was 
stepping on board the Havre steamer at South- 
ampton, I was arrested on the charge of having 
murdered him.” 

By way of answer, Laura Sartoris laid her cold 
hand upon that of her companion. 

‘* Poor Harold,” she said, softly, “‘it must have 
been very hard for you to bear.” 

He had placed her in the chair from which he 
had so lately risen, and they were now sitting 
side by side. 

I have not yet told the reader what Laura Sar- 
toris was like. Perhaps he may be fancying her 
all this time to be a tall, beautiful girl, of stately 
height, and with noble, aristocratic features. But 
she was nothing of the kind—not a girl at all, 
but a woman of three-and-twenty years old at 
least ; not beautiful, not even pretty; a little 
mignonne creature, with a pale face, and gray 
eyes, and wavy, auburn hair—hair that looked 
simply brown in the shade, but in the sunshine 
warmed into a sort of golden red. Many per- 
sons could see no kind of beauty in that face. 
Women seldom looked at it a second time; but 
there were some men who maintained that Laura 
Sartoris’s face was better worth looking at than 
any other woman’s in the world—that once seen, 
it could never be forgotten; and the gray-haired 
soldier sitting by her now was oneof these. She 
was not looking her best just then, for her only 
claim to beauty at any time lay in the charm of 
her expression, in her glowing cheeks and lJaugh- 
ter-loving eyes. But there was not a smile on 
her lips now ; her cheeks looked thin and worn; 
and the dancing light in her eyes had been 
quenched as if by many tears. Harold Clive 
saw and noted all these changes with a heavy 
heart, and yet he thought she had never looked 
so nearly beautiful in all her life as she did that 
afternoon. 

His hand closed fast upon her trembling fin- 
gers; that little hand of hers seemed a sort of 
sheet-anchor for him to hold on by. ‘‘And 
poor Laura, I might say,” he resumed, answer- 
ing her last words, ‘‘if you were not so unselfish 
that you have made me forget your sorrow in 
my own. Your goodness in coming here to-day 
would be simply incredible to me, did I not know 
that you acquit me of having, by thought, word, 
or deed, willfully injured the man who was to 
have been your husband.” 

‘*We will not speak of that now, Harold, if 
you please,” Laura answered, blushing a little for 
the first time. ‘‘I did not come to talk about 
the past, but of the future, and there is no time 
to lose. Tell me what you think yourself: how 
will it go with you at this dreadful trial ?” 

They had spoken in low tones from the first, 
but now their voices sank almost into a whisper, 





so that not one word could reach the ears of the 
man Keith, who kept his silent watch at the ex- 
treme end of the long room, pacing up and down 
like an automaton, and a) parently taking no no- 
tice of what was passing pefore his eyes. 

‘*How can I tell?” Harold answered, with a 
little, bitter laugh, which grated strangely on his 
companion’s ear. ‘If it were any other man 
than myself who was to be tried, I shouldn’t hes- 
itate to say he would be acquitted; but some men 
seem to have the luck of it in this world, and some 
don’t. I’m one of the last. At school it seemed 
with some of the fellows that to wish for a thing 
was to have it, but with me it was always the re- 
verse. It’s been so ever since I can recollect. 
My mother died when I was a year old, and my 
father never seemed to care whether I was alive 
or dead. Except for the accident of having in- 
herited a large share of worldly wealth, no one 
can call me a fortunate man. But I must have 
been born under an unlucky star intleed, if they 
can succeed in making me out guilty upon the 
scraps of circumstantial evidence that they have 
got against me as yet. That we were both seen 
walking together down the pier—quarreling, if 
you will—that I was observed later to come back 
alone, looking worried and anxious; that poor 
Philip’s hat and handkerchief, stained with a few 
drops of blood, were found the next morning 
wedged among the piles at the end of the pier ; 
and that I was overtaken forty hours afterward 
at Southampton on my way to Havre, having 
taken my passage nearly a week before, are not 
quite proofs enough, I should say, if I know any 
thing of Scotch law, to convince twelve honest 
jurymen that I murdered a man in cold blood 
whom I had known ever since he was a boy.” 

‘¢ There would be no fear at all of the result,” 
said Laura, speaking in a low, hoarse voice—‘‘the 
lawyers all say so—except for the evidence that I 
must give.” 

**You give evidence!” he exclaimed, looking 
startled. ‘‘ What do you mean, Laura? I don’t 
understand.” 

‘*Don’t you know? Has no one told you? 
Oh, this is the worst of all!” 

‘*T have not seen Leslie for several days, and 
this must be s.mething new. ‘Tell me, child, 
what can you have to do with it? We left you 
at the hall door of his uncle’s house, if you recol- 
lect. I saw there was something wrong between 
you and Anstruther, and I felt that when he 
seized your hand and kissed it in my presence, it 
was meant for a studied insult to you as well as 
tome. But that was all; you never saw us again 
after that moment:” 

‘Unhappily, I did,” she answered, shaking her 

sadly. ‘‘You must have wandered about 
the park for some little while before you went 
down to the shore; for I had time to walk quiet- 
ly to the old boat-house, which they turned into 
a sort of arbor last year, before you and he went 
out through the little wicket-gate by the side of 
it, which opens on to the sands, I was sitting 
there reading when you passed out. You did 
not see me; but I saw you, and heard you too. 
I could not help hearing, for you were talking 
loudly, and oh, Harold, you were speaking pas- 
sionate, angry words.” 

‘“What was I saying?” he asked, abruptly. 

‘*You both used high words, but he was the 
worst. He muttered something that I could not 
hear, and then you turned upon him and said 
that he should answer to you for those words be- 
fore you parted from him that day. I would not 
let you know I was there. I thought it would 
make things worse, perhaps, if I interfered, but I 
would give all I have in the world now if I had 
spoken to you, or to have been any where else in 
the universe than in that wretched old boat-house 
when you spoke those dangerous words. You 
did speak them, or have I only dreamed that you 
did?” she asked, eagerly. 

‘*Hush, Laura, hush,” he said, for she was 
growing flushed and excited. ‘‘I did speak 
them; I recollect it all now. He fancied that I 
had been telling you of something he had wished 
to keep from you, and I indignantly denied the 
charge; then he called me a liar and a coward, 
and I answered him in the very words you say. 
My old, hot temper has been the ruin of me if, as 
you say, this should become known.” 

‘Tt will be known sooner or later, if it is not 
known, as I much fear, already. I have been 
very ill, Harold,” she added, humbly, ‘‘ and have 
been delirious at times. I may have told those 
words in my dreams, for I dream of nothing else, 
and I know that I have been watched—perhaps 
it is only natural that it should be so—by Philip's 
relatives. There have been spies about me who 
must have carried the tale to other ears—because 
—because—” her head sank lower and lower, till 
it was fairly hidden in her hands, and she broke 
into a fit of passionate weeping. . 

‘¢ Because they have summoned you as a wit- 
ness against me? Is that what you mean to 
say ?” Colonel Clive asked, gently. 

She only bowed her head in bitter grief by way 
of answer. 

He let her cry on for a little while in silence, 
but the sad eyes grew sadder than ever as he 
watched her tears. 

‘‘Oh, Harold, it is so dreadful! What can I 
do?” she sobbed at length. ’ 

‘You can speak the truth, and leave the rest in 
God’s hands, Laura, my darling,” he answered, 
laying his hand fora moment on her head. ‘‘ And 
that is what you must do. I would not have those 
pure lips sullied by a falsehood, though I had to 
die twenty times over.” : 

‘¢ Yes, itis what I must do,” she answered, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I know that well enough; I shall have 


to speak the truth, as you say, whether,I will or 
not. It will be dragged from me, forced from 
me, word by word, by those cruel men. Ah, 
Harold, they will never let me tell them the other 
things I know about you: how good and kind 
ou are; that you would never willfully hurt any 
ving creature; that I have known you sit for 
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hours and hours playing with a soldier’s sick 
child; that you swam more than a mile once to 
save a dog’s life. They will never let me tell 
them these things, but they will make me say 
those other dreadful words, which I know you 
never meant, over and over again, and they will 
be your ruin—I know they will—and then I shall 
always feel as if your blood were on my head!” 
she exclaimed once more, bursting into tears. 

‘¢Taura, Laura, you must not talk like this,” 
he answered, speaking as calmly as he could; for 
his heart was beating violently, and he was dead- 
ly pale. ‘‘You are making yourself ill again, 
my poor little girl, It was no fault of yours that 
you were in the boat-house that day and heard 
my foolish words, which, as you say, meant little 
or nothing; and perhaps, after all, you are ex- 
aggerating the effect they will produce.” 

‘*No, no, Iam not,” she answered, despondent- 
ly. ‘*What they will drive me to say will kill 
you, I know it will. I can not, will not bear it,” 
she added, lifting up her head, and choking back 
her sobs. ‘‘It must not be. There is one way, 
and only one way, in which I can save you, if you 
will let me.” 

_ * There is no way,” he replied, a little sternly, 
“cif it is to be at the sacrifice of the truth. I 
have told you before, Laura, and I tell you again, 
ou shall not perjure yourself even to save my 
ife. If you are called upon to bear witness 
against me, you must just speak the truth, and 
then, if it must be so, God’s will be done.” 

There was silence between them for a few mo- 
ments, and then Laura spoke again. ‘‘ There is 
one way,” she faltered, ‘* by which—” 

“The truth can be suppressed—not with my 
consent,” he interrupted, scornfully. 

“Harold, be patient, and hear me out,” she 
pleaded. ‘‘There is one way by which not the 
truth, though it would only be a half truth after 
all, but my evidence could be suppressed.” She 
was speaking quite calmly, but her head was 
turned away from him. 

‘¢Laura, what do you mean ?” 

She might have been in the witness-box al- 
ready for the close, eager questioning of those 
eyes which were fixed on her; she could not look 
at him. 

‘Won't you help me, Harold? Can't you 
guess what it is I mean?” 

He sat staring at her with a bewildered ex- 
pression, and passed his hand wearily over his 
forehead once or twice before he answered : 

‘*T was never a good hand at riddles in my 
best days, as you know, and I should be worse 
than ever now. These two or three weeks in 
this dreary den have deadened all my senses, I 
think, and robbed me of the little wits I ever had. 
You had better not let me try to guess, or I might 
make such a wild hit as would frighten you away 
forever. Tell me plainly what it is you mean, 
Laura. Don’t keep me in suspense.” 

I do not think that he was speaking the strict 
truth himself then. I believe that he knew what 
her meaning was, long before her answer came; 
for he was trembling from head to foot, and, if 
possible, he was paler than before. She looked 
up at him then with a face as white as his own, 
and in a low voice, which never faltered, she said: 

“If I were your wife, Harold, they could not 
make me give evidence against you.” 

He started up from his chair with every feature 
in his face quivering, and took one or two impa- 
tient turns across the room before he could trust 
himself to speak. 

‘¢ What mad, wicked folly is this, that some one 
has been putting into your head?” he said, in a 
hoarse whisper. Then he stopped beside her, 
and once more laid his hand upon her head. 

** You have been very ill, my poor child, and 
delirious, as you said. You are dreaming still, 
it seems to me, and don’t know what you are 
saying. My wife?” 

‘*No, I am not mad, as you think. Don’t 


hate or despise me, Harold,” she pleaded. ‘It 
is the only way.” 
“‘Despise you, my darling! If you only 


knew!’ 

She caught his hand as he was breaking away 
from her again. ‘‘Once, years ago, you asked 
me to marry you,” she said. 

““T did. Five years and three months ago—I 
can tell you the day of the month and of the 
week, if you wish to know—I asked you to mar- 
ry me, and you refused. You told me you did 
not love me, and so there was an end of it. 
What is the good of dragging my old folly into 
the light again to-night ?” 

‘* Because—because if you were to ask me the 
same question again, I should give you a differ- 
ent answer now.” 

**You would, Laura?” The color rushed up 
to. his very temples, and his voice trembled so 
that he could scarcely articulate: ‘‘ What kind 
of difference would there be? Could you tell 
me that you do love me now at last?” 

It was a dark November day, and in the grow- 
ing twilight he could not see her face clearly, or 
he would have known, from the set expression of 
her features, that there was no need for him to 
put such a question; no need for him to stoop 
over her as he did to listen for the whispered 
words he so longed to hear. The answer, when 
it came, was given in a low, clear voice, which 
trembled not half so much as his own. 

** Ah, Harold, how I wish I could !” 

‘* That is enough, then!” he cried, fiercely, and 
wrenching his hand away from her clasp. ‘‘ Do 
you think I would let you sacrifice yourself on 
any other terms? Do you think my life would 
be worth having while the memory of the man 
you loved was coming between us every hour of 
the day ?” 

‘*' There you are wrong,” she answered, firmly. 
“Philip Anstruther would never have been my 
husband even if he had lived. I loved him once, 
as you say, with a girl’s idolatrous devotion ; but 
he tried me too hard, and wearied out even my 
love. Our engagement had dragged on for weeks 





and months, simply because I lacked courage to 
cancel it, until the very morning of the day on 
which he died. Then certain facts came to my 
knowledge which raised an impassable barrier be- 
tween us, and I told him plainly it must end. 
But my idol had come down from its pedestal 
long before that,” she added, with a weary smile. 

“Thank God for that!” Colonel Clive an- 
swered, reverently. ‘‘It is not for me to speak 
hard words of the dead; but, Laura, he was nev- 
er worthy of your love. Handsome as a god, he 
was nevertheless cruel and false of heart, and 
could never have made you happy. I say again, 
thank God that you found this out at last!” 

He only spoke the simple truth, His cousin, 
Philip Anstruther, to whom Laura had been en- 
gaged during the last two years, was a man not 
only hard by nature, but selfish and utterly de- 
void of principle—one who never let any scruples 
of conscience or honorable feeling interfere with 
the end he had in view. He was very handsome 
and brilliantly clever, and yet men had learned at 
last to dislike and suspect him ; and few had of 
late years a good word to say for him, except his 
uncle, the old Laird of Anstruther, and his fam- 
ily, who had doted upon him and indulged his 
every caprice ever since he had been left to their 
care as aboy. With these Anstruthers, who had 
a large estate in the neighborhood, Laura Sartoris 
had been staying at the time of the supposed mur- 
der, and in consequence of her illness had been 
compelled, against her will, to remain with them 
ever since. It might seem strange that a man 
of Anstruther’s stamp should ever have won the 
love of such a girl as Laura, but it was true. He 
was a consummate actor, and could feign well 
when he chose; and her affection, which for the 
time was akin to idolatry, had blinded her in the 
first instance to the grave faults of his character, 
But little by little the infatuation away, 
and she began with pain unspeakable to see him 
in his true colors. For his part, he wearied of 
the prize he had won almost as soon as it was 
within his grasp; but Miss Sartoris had some 
fortune of her own, and he was poor and very ex- 
travagant. ‘Their marriage, on some pretext or 
another, was indefinitely postponed. Yet he held 
her to her promise, and Laura, over whom he 
still exercised a strange power, had, as she said 
herself, allowed the engagement to drag on, simply 
for want of moral courage to put an end to it. 

And Harold Clive, her late guardian, the only 
man who could have helped her, was compelled 
to stand by, and see her ready to sacrifice her- 
self to one whom in his heart he believed to be 
utterly unworthy of her; and yet, because of that 
‘*mad folly” of his five years ago, he felt himself 
bound in honor to hold his peace. 

No wonder he thanked God, now that she had 
learned the truth without his help. 

Once more there was silence between them, 
till Laura broke it with a painful effort. This 
time her voice faltered as she said, 

‘* And so, Harold, although perhaps I do not 
love you as your wife should, at least I can say 
that I love no other man in the world.” 

He only shook his head impatiently. ‘‘ Laura, 
when I spoke to you before—you know the time 
I mean—you fold me that it was part of your re- 
ligion never to marry a man whom you could not 
love. What has become of your creed now ?” 

‘This is an exceptional case,” she answered, 
blushing painfully. ‘‘The end I have in view 
will justify the means. And, after all, my mar- 
riage vow would not be such a very false one; it 
would be true in spirit if not in the letter,” she 
added, with the same weary smile; ‘‘ for, Har- 
old, I have honored and obeyed you ever since I 
can remember, and I would do my best to love 
you in the time to come.” 

‘*Do your best!” he said, scornfully. .‘‘ Per- 
haps you would; but that best will not do for 
me, or rather it would never do for you. My 
darling, this can not be,” he added, his tone sud- 
denly changing to one of the most caressing ten- 
derness. ‘‘ God bless you for your noble thought, 
Laura; but I tell you it must not be. Listen to 
what I have to say. Five years ago I asked you 
to marry me. I must have been mad at the time, 
I believe; mad enough to think that the girl 
whom I had known ever since she was born, 
whom I used to carry in my arms when she was 
a little child—the girl who used to call me her 
uncle Harold, her dear old Harold, almost before 
she could speak plainly, and who had loved me 
in a sort of fashion all her life, could learn to love 
me well enough to be my wife; to give her young 
bright life into the keeping of a man nearly old 
enough to be her father. Well, the delusion did 
not last long. You refused me in a way that I 
don’t believe any other woman could have done— 
making me love you only more dearly than ever, 
and teaching me to love every other woman in 
the world the better for your sake. But those 
few simple words of yours cured me of my mad- 
ness at once and forever. You drew the veil 
aside with a firm, kind hand, and I saw then what 
a selfish, infatuated fool I had been. I have nev- 
er loved any one else since, and I never shall love 
any other woman but you in that way; and yet 
now that you offer of your own free-will to make 
the sacrifice I asked of you then—thank God I 
have sense and manliness enough left to say No, 
for both our sakes. Ah, Laura, it would never 
do. Weshould only make each other miserable. 
Do you think that, loving you as I do, I could 
bear to see you unhappy, pining day by day for 
the freedom which I could not give you back ?— 
to know that you were my wife in name, and yet 
never to see a wife’s real look of love upon your 
face? No, little one, I could not bear this ; bet- 
ter to die once, than to drag on in such a living 
death as that. 

“* Life is sweeter to me than I thonght it was, 
even an hour ago; but, after all, it has not so 
many charms for me that I should sacrifice an- 
other’s happiness for the sake of a few more years 
of existence. I shall leave no mother, or wife, 
or child to break their hearts about me after I 





am gone. There are a few brave fellows whom 
I knew in India and in the Crimea who will be 
sorry to hear of Harold Clive’s death—and the 
manner of it,” he added, bitterly, as a spasm of 
pain for a moment crossed his face. ‘‘ But there’s 
one comfort, and that is, that not one of them 
will ever be brought to believe that I did the 
thing they are going to hang me for. And so, 
Laura, my darling, I say again, God bless you a 
thousand times for your noble thought of saving 
me by this means; but I tell you it can not, 
must not be. And if,” he added, with his own 
sad smile, ‘‘if it is true, as you said just now, 
that you have obeyed me ever since you were a 
little child, you must obey me in this one thing 
else. Put that thought, generous as it is, out of 
your mind at once and forever, and never tempt 
me again so cruelly as you have done to-night.” 

Then Laura Sartoris raised her head and look- 
ed him full in the face; her cheeks were crim- 
son, and there was a wild look in her eyes which 
frightened him. ‘‘You talk about selfishness, 
Harold,” she exclaimed, passionately ; ‘‘ but you 
never were so selfish in all your life as you are 
now. You have no thought for any one but 
yourself, it seems to me. You have forgotten 
what I told you just now; what I never forget 
for a single minute—that dreadful trial, and the 
part I shall have to take in it. There was a 
time—not so long ago, when I was a young con- 
ceited girl—that I used to say I should like to be 
put into the witness-box just fer once, to see if I 
could not puzzle the lawyers by my answers; but 
eh, if you only knew how I dread it now! I 
never think of any thing else from morning till 
night; all day long that scene is before my eyes, 
and then I dream of it at night. I hear myself 
saying those words of yours over and over again, 
till I think by-and-by they will drive me mad. 
If they make me say those dreadful words at the 
trial, they will kill you, I know they will; and 
then what will become of me afterward I dare 
not think, Oh, Harold, think of all these things 
well before you determine to say No. It is the 
last chance—the only hope. Have pity on me, 
if you have none upon yourself.” 

Colonel Clive turned away his head abruptly, 
and hid his face in his hands, 

“*Godhelpme! You are trying me very hard, 
Laura!” he said, in a broken voice. 

She saw that her words had moved him at last, 
and she went on in a softer tone: 

‘* Listen to what my father said when he was 
dying—that father whose life you saved at Mood- 
kee when I was quite a little child, and who loved 
you like a brother everafterward. ‘I have made 
Clive your guardian, Laura,’ he said, ‘ because 
he is the best and truest man I know. Your 
brother Edward is a good Christian, and means 
well; but he knows too little of the world to help 
and advise you asthe other can. Make much of 
Harold Clive’ (these were his own very words), 
‘for there are few men like him; and if ever 
the time comes tha’ ou can do him a service, 
remember that I him a debt of gratitude 
which I have never 1 3n able to repay.’ Help 
me to keep the promise that I gave him then. 
Listen to that voice from the dead, Harold Clive, 
and let me save you if I can.” 

She waited for his answer, but none came; 
only the man’s whole frame was shaken by a sort 
of tearless sob, and she felt that he was yielding 
fast. Rising up from her chair, she came and 
knelt beside him, and laid her head upon his 
arm. ‘* Harold, dear old Harold,” she pleaded, 
in a voice that might have touched the hardest 
heart, ‘‘don’t say No to me again. Give me the 
right to call you husband, and I shall know that 
you are safe ; and then—only have patience with 
me in the time to come; be kind to me, as I 
know you will, and it caxtnot be but that I shall 
learn to love you in the end.” 

She had conquered now. Colonel Clive lifted 
his head and gave one long gasping sigh. 

**T'm not fit to decide about this, Laura,” he 
said, passing his hand wearily over his forehead 
as he spoke. ‘‘It seems to me that I have lost 
all power to tell right from wrong to-night. Ask 
your brother Edward what he thinks. He is a 
good man and a Christian, as your father said ; let 
him, as a clergyman, be the judge in this matter, 
and then by his decision I promise you to abide.” 

**T have asked him, Harold,” she answered, 
eagerly. ‘‘I have told him (the first person I 
ever told in the world) of what passed between 
us five years ago, and he says that I am right. 
He it was who counseled me to come here my- 
self to-day, and bade me tell you, if you asked 
me, that he gave his full and free consent.” 

There was no escape for him then. No one, 
not even her own brother, would help to save this 
noble woman from sacrificing herself for his un- 
worthy sake. 

‘* There is no time to lose,” Laura went on, in 
a broken voice, and still clinging to his arm; 
‘*the hour they allowed me must be nearly at an 
end, and then it will be too late. Don’t let me 
feel that I have humbled myself before you in 
vain; don’t break my heart quite, Harold ; but, 
for the sake of him who is gone, for my sake, tell 
me that you consent.” 

He took both her hands in his, and looked at 
her for a moment as Jephthah might have looked 
at his devoted child before he led her away to the 
mountain. ‘‘ Well, then, Laura,” he said, in slow, 
measured tones, ‘‘so let it be. Against my own 
better judgment, but for the sake of the woman I 
love best in the world, I consent.” Then he lift- 
ed her from her knees, and held her for a mo- 
ment in his arms before he placed her again in 
the chair from which she had risen. 

‘* Now tell me quickly, how is this to be done?” 

There was no answer. 

‘*Good heavens, how ill you look, my child!” 
he exclaimed. 

It was quite true; the reaction of feeling had 

. She was as pale as death again now, 
and trembling and shivering in every limb as if 
with cold. 


— 
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‘*Tt is nothing,” she answered, faintly, but still 
leaning her head against his arm. ‘I am only 
a little faint. I have been very ill; and all this 
has been too much for me. It will pass off in a 
minute. There, I am better already. Yes, let 
me tell you quickly, for there is no time to lose. 
It can be done very easily. We are on the north 
side of the Border, remember, Harold,” she add- 
ed, looking up at him with what was meant for 
one of her old saucy smiles, but was in reality a 
very sad one. 

He shook his head impatiently. ‘‘You are 
English, and such a subterfuge ought not to sat- 
isfy your conscience,” he answered. 

**T thought you would say that; but it is the 
only way. We could not procure even a special 
license while you are in prison. Edward arranged 
with me that it must be so, before he went away.” 

‘* What is your brother gone away for?” 

She never once looked up in his face, and no 
one would have guessed, from the stern tone in 
which he spoke, of the look of mournful tender- 
ness with which he was regarding her. That 
first breaking down of hers had seemed to him 
only a foretaste of all that was in store for him 
hereafter. 

‘*He was obliged to go away to London for a 
day or two; his little boy has been, and still is, 
very ill at school. But he will be back on Thurs- 
day, and then, he told me to tell you, he would 
come with me here himself.” 

‘* Who are to be the two witnesses ?” 

**Rosa, my brother’s wife, and Phebe, the 
gamekeeper’s daughter at Anstruther Grange. 
She loves me, and I ean trust her.” 

At any other time, or if matters ofless vital im- 
portance had been at stake, he coiild have smiled 
to hear the calm, business-like way in which she 
gave these details. 

There was one other question to be settled still. 

‘* To-day is Tuesday,” he said, almost in a whis- 
per, ‘‘and you said that your brother would be 
back on Thursday. Laura, when will you come 
again ?” 

‘*Any day after that. I can obtain another 
order of admission by the end of the week. On 
Friday, Harold, if you will?” she added, turning 
away her head. 

‘On Friday, then, let it be. The sooner the 
better, unless you want to find me gone mad in 
the mean time,” he added, in a tone not meant 
for her to hear. 

She heard it, however, and looked up at him 
then with sad, reproachful eyes. 

**Uncle Harold, is your little Laura doing any 
thing so very wrong that you should look at her 
and speak like that ?” 

The old childish term of endearment was too 
much for him, and his calmness gave way at last. 

‘** My own, my darling!” he murmured, as he 
lifted her hand reverently to his lips. ‘‘ Forgive 
me, Laura. If you only knew—” 

There was no time to say more. At that mo- 
ment the man Keith suddenly stopped in his au- 
tomaton-like walk at the other end of the room, 
and came toward them in an awkward, hesitating 
sort of way; from a mere machine he had be- 
come a man again. 

‘*Time’s up, Miss Laura,” he said, in a depre- 
cating tone. The hour had been over indeed for 
more than five minutes before he spoke. 

Laura Sartoris started up, and drew down her 
veil. 

‘On Friday, then, I will try to come and see 
you again with my brother,” she said, in a 
changed tone. ‘‘Good-by, Colonel Clive.” 

‘*Good-by, Laura.” 

Their hands met again in one long clasp, and 
then she was gone. ‘The door closed behind her, 
but still he remained standing where she had left 
him, looking after her, like one who had seen a 
vision of angels, and waked to find it nothing 
but a dream. 

**God forgive me,” he murmured, in a broken 
voice. ‘‘I feel more like a murderer now than I 
did before.” 

* * * ” * « 

Three days later, on the Friday of which she 
had spoken, Miss Sartoris again sought and ob- 
tained permission to visit Colonel Clive. This 
time she did not come alone. Her brother was 
with her, and her brother’s wife, and little Phebe 
Macintosh, the gamekeeper’s daughter —a girl 
with an honest Scotch face which invited confi- 
dence, but who looked scared and bewildered at 
the responsibility which had suddenly devolved 
upon her—namely, to be witness at the ceremony, 
if it could be called a ceremony, which within the 
next half hour was to make Harold Clive and 
Laura Sartoris man and wife. 

Theirs had been a strange courtship, and it was 
a still stranger marriage; but, as far as the al- 
most unprecedented peculiarities of the circum- 
stances permitted, it was performed “decently 
and in order.” 

Edward Sartoris was, as his father had said of 
him, a good man and a Christian; but he was 
every inch a priest, with all a High-Churchman’s 
love for the externals and ceremonials of religion. 
It went sorely against the grain with him to as- 
sist at such an informal Scotch marriage as this 
of his sister's was about to be; but the urgency 
of the case, and the love which he had felt through 
all his life for the man she was about to marry, 
prevailed for once over all other prejudices, and 
he had consented, without a word of expostula- 
tion, to give his countenance as a clergyman to 
the unorthodox proceeding. If, however, he had 
been reading the marriage-service beneath the 
vaulted arches of York Minster, he could scarcely 
have taken his part with more of solemnity and 
reverence than he did in Harold Clive’s prison- 
cell. He had visited him late on the night be- 
fore, and had then made all needful decisions and 
arrangements, and nothing further remained to 
be settled now. Upon the entrance of the party, 
they spoke a few subdued words of greeting to 
Colonel Clive, as they might have done if they 
had been in church; and then Edward Sartoris 
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ed his prayer-book, and made his sister and 
arold repeat after him in low, subdued tones, 
and in the very language of the English Church 
service, the solemn words which, spoken thus in 
the presence of witnesses, made them man and 
wife in the eyes of the Scotch law. 

Laura was @ressed stifl in deep mourning, as 
she had been three days before—for her mother 
had been dead not quite a year—and in all other 
respects she looked much the same; there was 
the same languor and depression in her manner, 
the same heavy laok about her eyes, the same 
expression of fixed resolution about her firmly 
set lips. When she spoke, it was in the same 
calm, almost heartlesg; tone which she had used 
more than once to Celonel Clive on that other 
day. If there was a change in either, it was in 
the bridegroom rather than the bride. Those 
three last days of suspense had told upon Harold 
Clive more than all the previous weeks of solitary 
confinement. He looked older by years than he 
had done before ; he stooped as if from weakness ; 
and his eyes were haggard and bloodshot from 
want of rest by day and night. The ring with 
which Mr, Sartoris had taken care to provide 
himself fall from Harold’s trembling fingers, and 
when his turn came to repeat the sentences after 
the clergyman, he had to steady his voice once 
or twice before he could articulate a single sylla- 
ble. Even affer the words had been spoken 
which bound him for life to the woman he loved, 
he still looked at Laura with the same expression 
of mournful tenderness such as he might have 
bestowed upon some poor dumb creature whom 
he - been compelled to hurt or slay against his 
will, 

The short ceremony ended, Edward Sartoris 
made them all kneel around him while he asked 
for a blessing (still in the words of the Church) 
upen their future life; and the stern old Presby- 
terian Keith, who had again contrived to take the 
watch at the other end of the room, bared his 
head and joined in the prayer, little thinking in 
what sort of service he was taking a part; or, at 
least, if he had any suspicion of the truth, he kept 
it to himself. 

As they rose from their knees, Harold Clive 
took Laura’s hand in his and just touched her 
forehead with his lips. 

Oh, how he longed to take her in his arms, she 
who was his wife now for evermore! But he 
dared not. He could not have said to her, as 
many another husband has said and thought so 
proudly, and none would have said more faithful- 
ly than he, 

**Lie there, my love, my darling; let the 
world’s storms rage as fiercely as they will, no 
shadow of harm shall ever come near you so long 
as I have the power to prevent it.” 

No; in this case the wife was the protector 
rather than the protected. She had married him 
to shield and save him from an ignominious death, 
and, as she herself had owned, for no other rea- 
sm™m. He was in a false position, and he felt it 
cruelly. 

But sho did not think of this, or she might have 
been kinder in her manner toward him, As it 
was, she seemed absorbed in her own thoughts, 
and simply indifferent to all that was passing 
areund her. She submitted passively to his ca- 
ress, neither attempting to resent nor to respond 
to it. As he had prophesied, she was a wife, but 
without a wife’s look of love upon her face. How 
changed she was from the bright-eyed, laughing 
Lawa of only a month ago! Was this change 

‘ to last? If so, the life which she had saved for 
him would, he thought, soon become a burden too 
heavy for him to bear. 

#o they stood together—he still holdiag her 
hand, watching her with the same mingied ex- 
pression of remorse and love; but she never saw 
it; she was looking beyond him, her eyes fixed 
intently upon the door of the room, as if she was 
waiting anxiously for the time of escape, or ex- 
pecting every moment that some one would enter. 

And, strange to say, at that very instant the 
noise of a warder’s key was heard grating in the 
lock. Colonel Clive started, and let go Laura’s 
hand. 

‘The hour can not be up yet?” he said, impa- 
tiently, appealing to Keith. 

No, the hour was not up; but the door opened 
nevertheless, and another visitor was ushered in 
—about the last person in the world they had ex- 
pected to see—Major Anstruther, the uncle of 
Philip Anstruther, and the person who had been 
chiefly instrumental in procuring Harold Clive’s 
arrest on the suspicion of his having murdered 
his nephew. He was a stern old Scotch laird, 
hard and uncompromising by nature, but a man 
of inflexible justice withal—one who, Brutus-like, 
would have condemned his own son if he had 
been weighed in the balance and found wanting. 

But his face was strangely agitated now as he 
«glvanced toward the prisoner with an open let- 
ter in his hand. 

“Colonel Clive,” he said, in a faltering voice, 
**T have come to do you tardy justice, and to ask 
for forgiveness at your hands. I have done you 
cruel wrong, but it has been done in ignorance 
and unwittingly, and I can only hope that the 
good tidings of which I am the bearer may dis- 
pose you to deal more mercifully by me than I 
have done by you. This letter will explain bet- 
ter what I mean. It is dated, as you will see, 
from New York, and comes to me from one 
whom we had believed to be dead—my nephew 
Philip, who is alive and well—well in health, at 
least—but who owns himself a disgraced man, 
and who will from henceforth be to me as one 
who ts dead. He heard of your impending trial 
fourteen days ago, and wrote at once, otherwise 
he had intended to leave us in ignorance of his 
fate for months longer. If the Great Eastern 
had done her work thoroughly last summer,” Ma- 
jor Anstruther added, with a dreary sort of smile, 
**your imprisonment would have ended a fort- 
night ago. I can only say again, read this, and 
then forgive me if you can.” 





He held the letter out as he spoke to Harold 
Clive; but the latter passed it on to‘Mr. Sartoris. 
‘**You read it, Edward,” he said; ‘‘1 don’t feel 


‘as if I could just now ;” and, staggering back, he 


fel], rather than seated himself, on the bench be- 
hind him. 

As Edward Sartoris glanced in silence over the 
letter which had been given to him, Major An- 
struther looked with a perplexed expression from 
one to another of the little group of persons who 
were standing round him. 

‘You do not seem either surprised or pleased 
at the intelligence I have brought,” he said, still 
addressiug the prisoner. ‘‘I had hoped that this 
news would have given you unmixed happiness, 
although to me it has brought but doubtful joy.” 

Then Harold Clive threw back his head proud- 
ly, and looked the other in the face. 

‘* Knowing my own innocence, as I have done 
from the first, Major Anstruther,” he said, ‘‘ it is 
no such great matter of surprise to me that I 
should find it proved at last; and as I believed 
in the justice of God, so too I have never doubt- 
ed but that the truth and the right would triumph 
in the end. Now, Sartoris, will you let us hear 
what Philip Anstruther has to say for himself ?” 

Thus appealed to, Edward Sartoris read the 
letter aloud from beginning to end. It was a 
strange, rambling sort of composition—the letter 
of a reckless, desperate man; but it made two 
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The letter, with its selfish, defiant tone, was so 
eminently characteristic of the writer, that no one 
would have doubted its having come from Philip 
Anstruther, even if his handwriting and signa- 
ture had not been there to attest the fact. 

When Edward Sartoris ceased reading, a long 
silence ensued, which was broken by Major An- 
struther, 

He went up to Laura, who was leaning on her 
sister-in-law’s arm, and laid his hand upon her 
shoulder. 

‘** This is a heavy blow for you, Laura,” he said, 
kindly, naturally attributing her almost death-like 
paleness to the shock her pride had just received ; 
‘*but something tells me that you will not feel it 
so much as you would have done some time ago. 
You have not been quite such good friends with 
me of late, my dear, as you used to be; but I 
am glad to see you well enough to be here to- 
day.” 

Laura looked up at him with mournful eyes, 
and repeated his words mechanically : 

“Yes, thank you; well enough to be here to- 
day.” 

Then the old man turned to Harold Clive. 

‘*T have communicated the contents of this 
letter to the governor,” he said, ‘‘and he is only 
waiting for proper authority from the magistrates 
to visit you with the formal order of release. Be- 
fore nightfall, you will, I hope, be a free man 
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“GOD HELP ME! YOU ARE TRYING ME VERY HARD, LAURA!” 


facts tolerably clear to the minds of those who 
listened—namely, that the writer had fled from 
Scotland to escape impending disgrace and im- 
prisonment, and that he had not gone alone ; for 
a girl of doubtful character, with whom he was 
known to have associated for some time, must 
evidently have sailed with him, as he owned to 
having married her two days after his arrival at 
New York. With respect to the details of his 
flight, it is only necessary to‘say that he had 
made his escape, after leaving Clive on the pier at 
S——, by means of a little boat, which he had 
rowed there himself and fastened to some of the 
piles earlier in the day, and which, in the dusk 
of the afternoon, had not been noticed. The fact 
of his hat and stained handkerchief having been 
found, he accounted for by stating that he had 
grazed his hand severely while descending to the 
boae by a flight of slippery, almost perpendicular 
steps, used chiefly by the sailors, and had taken 
the handkerchief to stanch the blood, and then 
thrust it carelessly into his hat. ‘The hat had 
been blown off a minute or two after by the wind, 
which was high; and as he had a cap in his pock- 
et, he had not waited to recover it, but had let it 
float on to the end of the pier, where it was dis- 
covered on the following day. From the rowing- 
boat he had landed at a small village on the coast 
near Aberdeen, and thence made his way across 
country by train to Liverpool, and embarked on 
board the Scotia for New York. 





again. Now I will leave you; for I feel, to my 
sorrow, that my presence is a restraint upon you 
all. It can not be otherwise, I fear; but before I 
go it would make mea happier man, Clive, if you 
would shake me by the hand, a:4 say that you 
will try to forgive me for the harm I have unwit- 
tingly done you.” 

Generous as he was by nature, there was a 
sharp struggle in Harold Clive’s breast before he 
could bring himself to give the right hand of fel- 
lowship to the man who, for weeks past, had been 
thirsting for his blood. But he was a Christian 
in heart and life, and had long since learned the 
lesson how to forgive. Moreover, the sight of the 
hoary head bending before him in almost ab- 
ject entreaty was a more powerful argument than 
many words could have been; and, after a min- 
ute’s pause, he yielded. Holding out his hand to 
the old man, he said, in a voice in which there 
was little of resentment, but much of sorrow, 

‘* May God forgive me, Major Anstruther, when 
my time comes, as fully as I forgive you now! 
Heaven knows I am not so faultless myself that 
I should be extreme to mark what others do 
amiss; and after all, the world no doubt will hold 
you justified for acting as you did. But you do 
not know—perhaps to your dying day you never 
will know—how much harm your cruel suspicion 
has done, not only to me, but to others besides 
myself.” 

With a look of deep dejection, Major An- 


struther wrung his hand in silence, and turned 
away. A minute afterward he was gone. 

The turnkey who opened the door for him, and 
who, of course, was supposed to know nothing of 
what had transpired, signified to the others that 
their time was nearly up: they had only five min. 
utes more to stay. ; 

Only five minutes more! Harold Clive turned 
to his wife. She had never moved or spoken but 
that once since Major Anstruther’s entrance, and 


terly indifferent to all that was going on around 
er. 


‘* Laura,” he said, in a hoarse voice, ‘‘my dar- 
ling, won’t you speak to me ?” 

She raised her eyes to his with a bewildered 
look, but gave him no other answer. 

**Don’t look at me like that, little one,” he 
pleaded ; ‘‘ don’t let me think I have broken your 
heart. Say one word to comfort me before you 
go. Itis not my fault, Laura, that this news did 
not come an hour ago.” 

As he spoke he put his arm round cher waist; 
but she shrank away only too perceptibly from 
his touch, 

“‘T don’t suppose it is any body’s fault exact- 
ly,” she said, in a strained, unnatural voice, an- 
swering his last words; ‘‘ only I am so very tired, 
and I feel as if I were going to die. Oh, Ed- 
ward, Edward, take me home!” she cried, break- 
ing away from Harold, and throwing herself half 
fainting into her brother’s arms, 

How could she be so cruel? His cup of sor- 
row had been full enough before, without that last 
drop of bitterness being added to it ; and Edward 
Sartoris pitied Harold from the bottom of his 
heart. 

‘*Better leave her so for the present, Clive,” 
he said, as he supported the almost insensible 
girl in his arms. ‘‘She does not mean it; she is 
far from strong, and all this has been too much 
forher. Give her a little time to recover herself, 
to realize her new position as your wife, and I 
will answer for it, it will all come right in the end.” 

There was no time to say more, for at that mo- 
ment the summons was given for them to leave. 
Mr. Sartoris just nodded his farewell to his new 
brother-in-law, and then led Laura away without 
another word; while Phoebe, in deep distress, 
supported her mistress on the other side. 

But Rosa Sartoris staid behind. She went up 
to Colonel Clive with the tears streaming down 
her cheeks, and gave him both her hands. 

“*Oh, Iam so very, very sorry for this, Har- 
old,” she said. ‘* What can we do?” 

He took her hand and lifted it respectfully to 
his lips. 

‘*You can pity me and pray for me, Mrs. Sar- 
toris,” he said; ‘‘for it is my wedding-day, and 
yet I am a broken-hearted man.” 

And when she was gone, and he was left alone, 
Harold Clive sat down beside the small deal ta- 
ble in the centre of the room, and, hiding his 
face in his hands, wept like a little child. 


A bright sunny morning in December—-one of 
those deceitful mornings which we do have some- 
times at that time of the year, which cheat us 
into the belief that winter is still a long way off, 
and almost tempt us to forget that we have to 
battle through the snows of Christmas and the 
icy winds of March before we can hope to see 
summer again. 

But for the leafless trees and the silence of the 
song-birds this might have been a day in spring. 

The view from Richmond Hill looked very ncar- 
ly as lovely as it would have done in June, Ex- 
cept in the immediate foreground, the absence of 
foliage was but little noticed; the sun wis shin- 
ing out of a cloudless sky; and the river, spark- 
ling in its light, wound like a glitteving silver 
band at the foot of the hill, on through the green 
meadows, past Ham House and the old church 
at Twickenham, till you lost sight of it near Pope’s 
Villa, before it reached Teddington Lock. 

There was just air enough to move the trees to 
and fro, but not a breath of frost in the wind. 
Indeed, it was quite hot in the sun ; and at first 
sight one might have been tempted to think that 
Laura Clive, as she sat, or rather reclined, on one 
of the benches that are placed at intervals along 
the terrace which leads from the park gates to 
Earl Russell’s house, might easily have dispensed 
with some of the soft warm furs in which she was 
enveloped. But on second thoughts you would 
have agreed that those who loved her were cuite 
right in taking every possible care of one who 
looked so frail and delicate —so little fitted to 
cope with either the rough winds of winter or the 
storms of this troubled life. 

Since the time that we last saw her she had 
been seriously, indeed dangerously, ill. On the 
very night that her brother had led her away, in 
an almost unconscious state, from Harold Clive’s 
prison-cell, her illness had commenced. She had 
borne up bravely so long as there was any thing 
for her to do; but when it was all over, and the 
reaction had begun—worst of all, when she had 
learned that the sacrifice she had nerved herself 
to make had never been needed after all—then 
she broke down at once. A few hours later the 
brain-fever which had been threatening her for 
weeks laid fast hold upon its prey, and for many 
days and nights there was a hard struggle between 
life and death. Life conquered in the end; her 
own good constitution, and the careful nursing of 
those around her, carried her through the worst 
time of danger; and Edward Sartoris found her 
one morning, about a fortnight later, lying, weak 
as an infant indeed, but safe, and with the look 
of consciousness on her face which at one time 
he had never thought to see again. 

She recovered with unusual rapidity up to a 
certain point, and as soon as she was able to 
bear the fatigue of traveling, they had brought her 
from Svotland to her brother’s house at Rich- 
mond. : ; 
There were so many painful memories assocl- 


ated with Aberdeen, that it was pronounced de- 





was standing in the same attitude, apparently ut- * 
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sirable to remove her from the neighborhood at 
the earliest possible opportunity. Since her ar- 
rival in England, however, she had not made such 
quick progress; not that she was any longer re- 
ally ill—she would hardly allow herself to be 
treated as an invalid—but there was a languor and 
depression about her which she could not shake 
off; and she looked thin and fragile, like some 
tender hot-house plant on which the rough winds 
of heaven ought never to be permitted to blow. 

And yet, perhaps, she had never looked so girl- 
ish or so nearly pretty as she did then, sitting on 
the wooden bench under the grand old trees of 
Richmond Park. Her illness had not aged her 
in the least; on the contrary, she looked far 
younger than she had done that day in the Aber- 
deen prison—six weeks ago now. The expres- 
sion of anxious, perplexed thought was gone from 
her face; there was a delicate, almost hectic, flush 
on her cheeks; her forehead was no longer con- 
tracted as if by pain, nor her lips compressed with 
that look of despairing resolution which they had 
worn then. But that they seldom broke into 
smiles now, but that the dancing light was gone 

" from her eyes, she was more like the Laura Sar- 
toris of old. 

She was quite alone; for her sister-in-law had 
driven her there in her pony-chaise and left her, 
promising to return in about an hour's time and 

ick her up again, if she had not already walked 
ome to her brother’s house, which was only a 
few hundred yards from the park gates. 

She had a book in her hand, but she was not 
reading it, thinking rather over her own strange 
life, and of the fate which was awaiting her in the 
years to come. No story, whether of history or 
of fiction, could be so vividly interesting to her as 
her own. Since her illness she had never been 
able to fix her thoughts on any book except one. 

Laura Clive had never once seen her husband 
since the day of their strange marriage. He too 
had been ill—struck down with fever and utter 
prostration of strength almost on the very day 
that her life was pronounced safe. His attack 
was more lingering than dangerous, yet it kept 
him a prisoner to his sick-bed at his own estate 
in Scotland for a week after his wife had been re- 
moved to Richmond. But of this she had heard 
but little till within the last few hours. The mere 
mention of his name in the early days of her re- 
covered consciousness had caused such an amount 
of painful excitement, that Mr. Sartoris had judged 
it wiser to avoid the subject altogether, till she 
chose to allude to it of her own accord; and since 
then she had been strangely silent and incurious 
with regard to her husband and his movements. 

She knew that he had been ill, but that was all. 
Of the duration of his illness, or of its serious na- 
ture, she had not the least idea. Wife as she 
knew herself to be in name, and in the eyes of 
the law (though, as yet, the secret was known 
only to two or three persens), she never asked 
why Harold had made no effort to see her again 
during the past few weeks, or taken no measure 
to establish the fact of their marriage. Her fac- 
ulties seemed still in some sort dulled and blunted 
by the illness she had gone through; and she ac- 
cepted her present position with a kind of dreamy 
resignation, without seeming to have either the 
wish or the energy to concern herself with what 
the future might bring forth. 

And yet she thought of him morning, noon, - 
and night, this husband of hers, whom she had 
married without loving, except indeed as the best 
and truest friend she had ever had—the man 
who had taught her all she knew worth knowing, 
and had helped to make her the noble woman 
that she was. 

She had, however, heard news of Colonel Clive 
that very morning. Her brother had received a 
letter from him to say that he was well again at 
last, and was going to travel south in a day or 
two. He should come to Richmond, God will- 
ing, on the following Friday (this was Thursday), 
to see F.aura, and to wish her good-by before he 
went away. Then he had gone on to unfold to 
Edward Sartoris a plan which, after calm and 
mature consideration, he had decided would be 
the best calculated to promote Laura’s happi- 
ness, and, through hers, his own. He meant to 
go abroad for six months, perhaps longer; he 
had suffered much, and his health needed recruit- 
ing by change of air and scene. He did not ask 
his wife to accompany him, but suggested that 
she should continue to live with her brother as 
she had done before, or wherever else she might 
choose. At the end of six months, if alive, he 
would return to England and learn his fate from 
his wife’s lips. Whether or not their marriage 
should then be made public, Laura should decide. 
Tenderly as he loved her, her happiness was yet 
dearer to him than his own. ‘The generous im- 
pulse of a moment, which had prompted her to 
sacrifice herself for his sake—a sacrifice which 
had only too plainly been repented of almost as 
soon as it was made—should not, if he could help 
it, be suffered to blight and wither her whole 
young life. ‘The one thing he could not give her 
back was her freedom ;_ but so long as she showed 
the faintest repugnance to the acknowledgment 
-of their marriage, so long should it be kept a se- 
cret, even though it might be to their dying day. 

Such were the contents of Colonel Clive’s let- 
ter; and Edward Sartoris, with many grave 
doubts and misgivings, had communicated them 
to his sister Laura, as he had been requested to 
do by the writer. 

She was pondering now over what she had 
been told, trying to realize the fact that for the 
next few months her fate had, as it were, been 
settled for her, and would involve but little out- 
ward change in her mode of life. She was glad 
of this, Laura was not a very self-dependent 
Woman, and, except in one or two instances, she 
had very seldom acted on her own responsibility. 
As she had told Harold Clive, she had been ac- 
customed to obey him ever since she was a child, 
and it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that he should decide for her now, 





The one thought which was uppermost in her 
mind was the fact that she was to see her hus- 
band on the following day. He had written on 
the Monday, and said that he would come to 
Richmond on the Friday. But the letter had 
evidently been delayed in the post, and it was al- 
ready Thursday. To-morrow, then, she would see 
him. How had she best meet him, and where? 

Then suddenly she lifted her eyes, and saw at 
only a few yards’ distance the very man of whom 
she was thinking, walking slowly along the ter- 
race toward the bench on which she was sitting. 

He had taken her by surprise, and come a day 
before he was expected ; but it was better so, far 
better. She would have made herself ill and 
nervous during those intervening hours by think- 
ing about his coming ; but, as it was, she had no 
time to think of any thing. At the sight of him 
she forgot all that had happened during those 
last two months; she forgot even for the instant 
the strange relationship which existed between 
them; she forgot every thing except that her 
‘*dear old Harold” stood there before her, looking 
worn and ill and weary, stooping from sheer 
weakness; and, acting upon the impulse of the 
moment—the truest, noblest instinct she could 
have obeyed-—she started up, and came to meet 
him with glowing cheeks and outstretched hands, 

“Oh, Harold dear, E am so glad to see you 
after all this long time!” 





ing his gray mustache (grayer than ever now) 
with his hand. 

‘Yes, very,” she answered, simply. ‘‘ But 
what made you come and look for me here?” 

‘*They told me at the house that you had 
gone out with Mrs. Sartoris about half an hour 
ago, and that I should most likely find you on 
this terrace. So instead of waiting, I just walk- 
ed up here on the chance of finding you, and you 
see I have been rewarded for my pains.” 

**But we did not expect you till to-morrow.” 

‘No; I said to-morrow when I wrote; but I 
came up to town a day sooner than I intended, 
and—well, I could not help coming here to-day.” 

Then they were silent for a few moments, and 
the color on Laura’s cheeks deepened painfully 
under the steady gaze of those dark eyes, which 
were bent on her with such a depth of tender- 
ness in their expression. 

** You know what I have come for, Laura?” he 
said presently, very gently. 

She bent her head without speaking. 

“Did Edward give you my letter to read ?” 

‘He read it to me, which comes to much the 
same thing. Why did you not write to me?” 
she asked, abruptly, as she raised her eyes to his 
with a reproachful look, which somehow made 
him feel rather happy than otherwise. 

‘* Because”—and as Harold Clive spoke he took 
one of her little soft warm hands out of her muff 
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“*BRAVE LITTLE GIRL! HE MURMURED; ‘HOW DID YOU MANAGE IT?” 


‘God bless you, my darling!” was his answer, 
spoken in a faltering voice. 

Her welcome had been so much more cordial 
than he had dared to hope, that it had almost 
unnerved him; but he had schooled himself well, 
and no one would have thought, from the quiet, 
matter-of-fact way in which he took her hand, 
and led her back to her seat, but that they had 
met within a day or two, and few would have 
guessed at the passion of love which this man 
felt in his heart for the young girl beside him. 

** And you are looking so well too, Laura; so 
much better than I had expected to see you. 
The old roses are coming back again to your 
cheeks,” he said. 

She made no answer to his words; she had 
never taken her eyes off his face, and now, as she 
spoke, they filled with tears. 

‘* Harold, how terribly ill you must have been! 
You are so thin and changed, I scarcely recog- 
nized you. And yet what nonsense I am talk- 
ing; as if I should not have known you any 
where! But I don’t think I knew properly till 
this morning that you had been ill at all. No 
one ever told me.” 

‘*They had orders not to,” he answered, with 
his old sad smile. ‘‘I was not going to have 
you fret yourself about me as you always used to 
in your young days, when ‘old Harold’ was ill. 
So you are glad to see me, little one?” he added, 
bending his kind eyes upon her face, and strok- 





and held it in his own—‘‘ because I did not know 
that this little woman would be strong or well 
enough to read such a long letter as that for her- 
self, and because,” he added, with a touch of bit- 
terness in his tone, ‘‘I think, Laura, you might 
guess why I did not write to you, if you will give 
yourself the trouble to remember how we parted.” 

Whereupon Laura began to tremble, and to 
feel that with a little more of this sort of thing 
she should break down altogether. And for- 
bearing as Harold always was, and always had 
been with her, she knew that any thing approach- 
ing to a scene would be inexpressibly annoying 
to him. Prudence therefore suggested a timely 
retreat, if not an actual flight. She gently dis- 
engaged her hand, and rose up from the bench, 
‘*Po you think you would be too tired to walk 
back with me to the house, Harold?” she asked. 
“*T have been sitting here almost too long, and 
am beginning to feel quite cold.” 

So they walked back together slowly side by 
side, and as they went he told her, little by little, 
in a matter-of-fact, almost cheerful way, about his 
plan of spending the winter abroad, which he had 
sketched out in his letter to her brother. 

It was not a long walk, but the distance was 
about as much as either of them could manage; 
and Laura, as she seated herself in a large easy- 
chair in Mrs, Sartoris’s drawing-room, looked 
half ready to faint ; while Harold began to think 
he had been a little premature in saying that the 





roses had come back again to her cheeks. They 
were pale enough now, poor child! ; 

They had the room to themselves, for Mr. Sar. 
toris had gone into the district for the whole 
morning, and Rosa had not yet returned.- Laura 
threw off her wraps one after another: her little 
hat with its drooping feather, her furs, her gloves, 
and then, clasping her white hands together nerv- 
ously, she looked up in her companion’s face. 

‘* Harold, do you really think you are right in 
doing this—in going abroad, I mean ?” she said. 

**T do really think I am right in going,” he 
answered, sitting down beside her, and laying his 
hand on her shoulder, ‘‘ and I will tell you why, 
if you will listen to me. If I were to stay on in 
England, things could not remain between us as 
they are now. Our marriage must be acknowl- 
edged, and I must claim you as my wife, wheth- 
er it would be for your happiness or not. And 
until you give yourself to me of your own free- 
will, Laura, I will not believe, or at least I can 
not bring myself to realize, that those few words 
spoken in haste, spoken altogether under a raisap- 
prehension, can give me any moral right to bind 
you down to what, without love, would be to you 
a mere life of bondage. Do you recollect what I 
told you when you came on that first day like an 
angel to visit me in my prison—that the one 
thing I could not bear would be to see you mis- 
erable, pining and fretting, day by day, for the lib- 
erty which I could not give you back? And then, 
little one, do you remember what you said to me? 
You told me that if I would be patient with you, 
it could not be but that you would learn to love 
me in the end. Now I am just going to take 
you at your word, for I have lived upon that hope 
ever since. I am going to be very patient, Lau- 
ra; it seems to me that I could wait through half 
a lifetime with that end in view, and when the 
day comes, as come it will, I do believe and hope, 
though it may be six months, or even six years, 
hence—when the day comes that my wife can put 
her hand in mine, and tell me she has learned 
to love me, if only a little, then my patience will 
have had its full reward. But in the mean time 
it is better that we should not meet often as we do 
to-day. That is why I am going away. And, 
Laura,” he said, a moment after, ‘‘ you will try 
to think kindly of me while I am gone, dear, will 
you not?” 

‘There is no need for me to try,” she answer- 
ed, simply, speaking more calmly than he had 
done; ‘I could not think of you in any other 
way. But, Harold, what a long time you will be 
away! Sixmonths! Ihave never been so long 
without seeing you in all my life.” : 

**Tt will not seem so very long,” he answered, 
while a happy smile, like a gleam of sunshine, 
flashed across his lips. ‘‘ And if you should miss 
me a little bit, it will only make you the more 
glad to see me when I come back—if I ever do 
come back, that is to say. And in case I should 
not, Laura,” he went on more gravely, and taking 
a letter out of his pocket-book, ‘‘I want you to 
understand about this.” 

** What do you mean ?” she exclaimed, looking 
at him out of her large gray eyes. ‘* Why should 
you not come back ?” 

** Well, you see I shall be a very idle man; 
and if there should be any struggle for liberty 
going on in Poland or Italy, as there is very like- 
ly to be within the next few months, I might join 
the patriots for want of something else to do, and 
then I might get shot down, like many a better 
man.” 

**Oh, Harold, don’t!” 

** But in any case,” he went on, without heed- 
ing her interruption, ‘‘life is uncertain at the 
best; and one can never say what a day, much 
less what six months, may bring forth. If any 
thing should happen to me, Laura, you will find 
that you have been my first thought and my last. 
This letter, which I wish you to read quietly 
when I am gone (it will tell you more than I 
ean say in words), contains an inclosure for your 
brother about business matters. You know that, 
as the world reckons, I may call myself a rich 
man; and if I should die before you, my little 
Laura will find that she has become a rich wom- 
an. I am glad so far of this— glad that you 
have given me the right to leave you all I have; 
you will make a better use of the money than I 
have ever done, my darling.” 

She interrupted him almost pettishly : ‘‘ Don’t 
talk like that, as if you were going to die. I can 
not bear to hear you say such things. Let us 
speak about something else. I can not feel as if 
I were doing right in letting you go away at all.” 

He made no answer, but sat gravely watching 
her. She had not given him one word of thanks 
for that generous purpose of his which he had 
just confided to her, but it was not this that 
troubled him. 

Presently she raised herself and sat upright in 
her chair, her hands clasping and unclasping each 
other in a nervous way, which had become habit- 
ual to her of late. 

‘** Harold,” she said, in a low, trembling voice, 
**T will go abroad with you if you wish it. 
want to do my duty as your wife; indeed I do.” 

**Your duty!” he cried, indignantly, starting 
up from his chair, and taking one or two rapid 
turns up and down the room. ‘‘ Merci! but I 
look for something more than duty from the wom- | 
an who is to be called my wife. It will not do, | 
I tell you, child. ‘To watch you doing your duty ' 
toward me, as you call it, would be simply tor- 
ture. I could never bear it for a week, and if I 
were once to see you shrink from me again as 
you did that night, I believe it would drive me 
mad. ‘There, there, Laura, forgive me; it was 
not your fault. What have I said? You could 
not help it, my poor little girl, How could I be 
so cruel !” 

For Laura had hidden her face in her hands, 
and was crying bitterly. 

‘*Tt is for you to forgive, Harold, though I did 
not mean to be cruel either,” she sobbed. ‘‘ But 
I was so ill, I did not know half that I did or 
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I must have been al- 
Don’t think of that 


said that dreadful night. 
most delirious even then. 
time any more.” . 

“Hush, hush, you'll make yourself ill if you 
cry like that, Laura,” he said, laying his hand on 
her head, and ing in the same chiding tone 
he would have used to her in the days gone by. 
‘*T forgive, if there was any thing to forgive, but 
I say again it was not your fault. Let us talk 
about something else. It seemed to me that I 
had so much to say to you, and now I must be 
off in a few minutes, if I am to catch the one 
o'clock train.” 

‘*But you will come and see me again before 
you go!” said Laura, dashing away her tears. 

He only shook his head. 

** Why not?” 

‘¢It would only make us both miserable, and 
besides, there is no time.” 

‘*But you are not going till next week,” she 


“*I go by the half past eight o’clock express 
from Charing-cross to-night.” 

**'To-night, Harold ?” 

Even then he might have yielded, but it so 
happened that his eye fell at that moment upon 
her hand, which she had laid upon his arm, her un- 
gloved left hand, where her wedding-ring should 
have been, and was not. He saw that it was not 
there, and she saw that he had missed it. Their 
eyes met for one instant, and she crimsoned be- 
neath his reproachful glance. It could not well 
have been otherwise. She could not have worn 
it so long as their marriage remained a secret ; 
but her heart ached for him then, when she saw 
the look of pain which came into his face, and 
after that she felt that she might as well have 
tried to move a rock, as to move him from his 
resolution. 

“‘T go by the mail-train to Dover to-night,” 
he iene, not unkindly, but in a tone of de- 
cision which left no room for appeal, ‘‘and shall 
be in Paris to-morrow morning by daybreak, I 
hope, as I have business to do for a friend before 
the week is out.” 

‘* You will write to me?” she asked, humbly. 

** Yes, I will write some pee just directly. 
Don’t try to write to me till I send you word. 
You must say good-by to Edward and his wife 
for me,” he went on; ‘‘for they are not in, it 
seems, and I can not wait toseethem. Bid them 
take good care of you for my sake, that you may 
look strong and well when I come back to En- 
* gland to see you again. And now, Laura, good- 

b Mag 

It. was abruptly said—he could not trust him- 
self to say one other word. He was standing 
straight before her, holding out both his hands. 
She put hers into them, and looked up at him 
with a sort of pitiful, frightened look. There 
were no tears in her eyes now; but she was very 
pale, and was trembling from head to foot. 

‘*Laura, I am going away from you for a long 
time, and you are my wife,” he pleaded, almost 
in awhisper. ‘‘Try not to shrink from me, dar- 
ling. I want you to give me one kiss before I 
go, it is so very, very long since I felt the touch 
of a woman’s lips; and I should like, while I am 
away, to be able to dream of what my wife’s kiss 
was like.” 

Then she put her arms about his neck and 
kissed him once, twice, upon his scarred cheek, 
simply and naturally as a child might have done. 
Even then, I believe, he was not quite content; 
but, it must be owned, he was hard to please. 

** Harold, don’t go away,” she whispered—‘‘in- 
deed there is no need.” 

‘*Leave me to be the judge of that,” he an- 
swered, almost sternly. ‘*‘We have both made 
a mistake. Yours was the noblest mistake that 
@ woman ever made, perhaps, but still it was a 
mistake; and mine—well, it is too late to talk 
about mine now. Say no more, child, for I be- 
lieve in my heart that I am acting for the best. 
Now, once more good-by, and God bless you, my 
darling! Laura, little wife, learn to love me be- 
fore I come back again.” 

He held her to his heart for one instant, and 
then, before she could look up again, he was gone 
—gone with that broken cry upon his lips, with 
the same thought of blessing in his heart with 
which he had first greeted her. But in spite of 
all that had passed between them, in spite of the 
cruel pain of parting, Harold Clive went out from 
his wife’s presence a happier man, with a lighter 
heart and a more hopeful spirit than he had felt 
before. 

And Laura ? 

Half an hour afterward, when Rosa Sartoris 
came back from her drive, she found her poor 
little sister-in-law lying on the sofa, with Harold’s 
open letter clutched convulsively in her hand. 
Her head was buried in the sofa-cushion, and she 
was crying and sobbing as if her very heart would 
break. 


* * * * * * 


There was the usual amount of confusion and 
excitement at the Charing-cross station at about 
a quarter past eight o’clock that evening. A lit- 
tle more than the usual amount, perhaps; for it 
was getting on toward Christmas, and there were 
more travelers going out of London and to the 
Continent than there had been for several weeks 
past. ‘The Dover mail was to start in about ten 
minutes; the passengers were crowding in great 
numbers on to the platform; porters were run- 
ning to and fro, some wheeling heavy trucks 
piled up with luggage slowly before them, others 
driving empty ones at a tremendous pace along 
the slippery pavement. ‘The weather had quite 
changed since the morning—it was raining fast 
outside, and blowing hard as well; and every 
now and then the wind came in such a sharp, 
stormy gust, that it sounded like thunder, and 
seemed likely to blow off the roof of the station 
altogether. 

**You'll be having a nasty night, colonel, I'm 
afeard,” said Harold Clive’s servant to his mas- 





ter, who was already seated in one of the corner 
seats of a first-class carriage. 

‘* Perhaps I shall, Brown,” he answered, ‘‘ but 
you and I have braved worse nights than this to- 
gether before now.” 

‘That's true, Sir,” said the man. 

He was to follow his master to Paris in less 
than a week, but he seemed as if he hardly liked 
to lose sight of him even for those few days. 
Colonel Clive was a man who knew the art of 
making himself loved by his: dependents. He 
was a thoroughly kind and considerate master, 
though a strict disciplinarian. This man Brown 
had been a private in his old regiment, and had 
served with him in India and the Crimea. He 
had had his foot shot off at the Redan; and Clive, 
when he went to see him a week or two after- 
ward at Scutari, was so touched with the man’s 
gratitude and devotion to himself, that he prom- 
ised to take him into his own service when he re- 
ceived his discharge. Brown had remained with 
him ever since as his personal attendant; he had 
nursed his master night and day through his last 
illness, and very likely knew more of Harold 
Clive’s secrets than that gentleman had the least 
idea of. He by no means approved of this sud- 
den mania for traveling on his master’s part, and 
hinted as much in his character of nurse; but 
the colonel’s answer was simply an order to pack 
his portmanteau and meet him at Charing-cross 
at eight o’clock that night, and the soldier’s old 
habit of obedience preventea him from offering 
any further remonstrance. He was still stand- 
ing with his hand on the carriage door, when sud- 
denly he touched his hat with a pleased smile, 
and retreated from his position to make way 
for a new-comer, who came running up to hold 
speech with Harold Clive. 

‘Mr. Sawtris a-coming, Sir,” said Brown as 
he stepped back. 

‘* Edward, this is kind,” exclaimed Harold, as 
‘Mr. Sawtris” came up and thrust his hand into 
the carriage in silence; for at the first moment 
he was too much out of breath to speak; ‘‘ quite 
unexpected too. I did not hope to see you again, 
after being so unlucky as to miss you this morn- 
ing.” 

“* And I have been chasing you about all over 
London through the whole afternoon, as Brown 
there can tell you,” was the reply. ‘‘I could 
not bear the thought of your leaving England 
without shaking hands with you again, Clive,” 
he added; ‘‘ and besides, Laura made me come, 
She had a message to send you.” 

‘*Laura had? A message! What was it?” 
asked Clive, his heart beating very fast. 

‘Well, it is not —a a@ message; it’s this. 
You were not to open it till you were alone.” 

And Mr. Sartoris held out to the other a little 
white-paper parcel, with something written on the 
outside. 

Harold did not offer to open it, he did not even 
look at it; but his fingers closed over it with a 
sort of loving clasp, as if it had been Laura’s own 
hand he was holding. 

‘¢ Tell her, whatever it is, I thank her,” he said, 
in a low voice. 

‘* How are you, Clive?” asked Edward Sar- 
toris, peering into the carriage to see the other's 
face. ‘You look terribly pulled down, old fel- 
low, not quite fit to be traveling alone.—How is 
it you are not going with him, Brown, eh ?” 

**Colonel’s own orders, Sir,” replied Brown, 


grimly. 

‘¢ Brown follows me in less than a week,” said 
Harold, smiling. ‘‘ I have something for him to 
do in London before he leaves. I know this ill- 
ness has made me look like a scarecrow, but I’m 
all right now, and quite able to look after myself. 
Don’t stand so near the carriage, there’s a good 
fellow,” he added, as the engine gave a prelimi- 
nary shriek ; ‘‘it makes me more nervous to see 
a man do that, than it would to see him lead off 
a forlorn hope.” 

‘*T dare say it does,” replied the other, laugh- 
ing and stepping back ; ‘‘ you're better, Clive, I 
can see. I think you'll do now.” 

“*T think I shall.” 

It was close upon half past eight o’clock, and 
those few passengers who are always late for ev- 
ery train were being hurried along the platform 
and thrust into carriages by divers guards and 
porters. A large party with nurses and children 
(one of the latter screaming aloud); a lady in a 
scarlet hood, followed by a young woman who 
looked like a servant; an old gentleman who 
seemed very deaf, and was decidedly very cross, 
ran past, and were swallowed up somewhere in 
the forepart of the train. All except the deaf 
gentleman, who came back and got into Har- 
old’s compartment. Then the guard sounded 
his whistle, and the train began to move. 

‘* Now you're off, Clive. Good-by,” exclaimed 
Mr. Sartoris; ‘‘ take care of yourself, and come 
back to us again all right in the spring.” 

‘*That is what I mean to do. Good-by, Ed- 
ward; good-by, Brown.” 

One more wave of the hand, and the train had 
carried him beyond sight of those familiar faces. 

Colonel Clive threw himself back in the corner 
of the carriage, and for about the space of a quar- 
ter of an hour neither spoke nor moved ; but he 
held his little precious packet in his hand all the 
time as carefully as if it had been the Koh-i-noor. 
He never attempted to look at it even, until the 
old gentleman in the other corner, after grunting 
out one or two surly remarks, had covered his 
head with a yellow silk pocket-handkerchief, and 
composed himself to sleep for the rest of the jour- 
ney. Then, to all intents and purposes, he was 
alone; and Harold moved a little more into the 
middle of the carriage, so that the flickering light 
of the centre lamp might help him to see what 
his treasure really was—a little parcel in white 
writing-paper, neatly folded and neatly sealed, 
with this written upon it: ‘‘ Colonel Clive; with 
Laura’s love.” 

Dear little girl! Harold’s first impulse was to 
kiss passionately those few precious words which 





Laura’s hand had so lately traced. Not that it 
was by any means the first time he had received 
from her such a gift with such a message. He 
had more than a score of similar wrappers put by 
among his own peculiar treasures, with much the 
same words written on them, except that those 
of earliest date bore the inscription, ‘‘ For Uncle 
Harold, with little Laura’s best love,” traced in a 
child’s large text-hand. It was nothing new, 
therefore, for him to receive a present from his 
young ward. But this was something different. 
There was a deeper meaning in the words now. 
Laura would never have sent her love to him 
that night, if she had not meant him to under- 
stand that there was at least a kind feeling in 
her heart for the man who was about to exile 
himself from his country for nearly half’a year, 
that she might be the happier in the end. 

“* Dear little girl!” What had she sent him? 
He cut open the packet carefully (for he could 
not bring himself to break through the neat black 
seals), and found the contents to be a small mo- 
rocco jeweler’s case. She had prepared for him 
a keepsake, then, lest he should forget her while 
he was away. No fear of that. But what was 
it? He hoped that it might be a locket, with 
her portrait inclosed in it, so that he could wear 
it always, and see her dear face at every hour of 
the day! It was. A large gold double locket 
of simple device, like one he had often seen her 
wear. On one side the reversed letters, H. C. 
and L. C., were engraved; and it contained a 
vignette likeness of Laura, taken in Scotland just 
before her illness. 

This was all that he had wished for; but it 
was not all that was there. 

On the other side of the locket, in the place 
destined for another portrait or for hair, lay a 
little piece of thin white paper, folded and folded 
into the smallest possible compass. There was 
writing upon this; and Harold opened it, and 
held it up to the light. It was in Edward Sar- 
toris’s handwriting, and it was a certificate of 
Harold Clive’s marriage with Laura Sartoris at 
Aberdeen, on the 10th day of November, 1865. 

I will not say what Clive did or said after that. 
It was as well, perhaps, for some reasons, that the 
old deaf man in the other corner slept peacefully 
under the yellow bandana; for he had eyesat least, 
if not ears. But this much may be told. Al- 
though the colonel contrived to fasten the locket 
securely on to his watch-chain, he nevertheless 
held his hand lovingly over it during the rest of 
the journey. 

It seemed to him that every one must know of 
its inestimable preciousness in his eyes, and that 
somebody, possibly the old man opposite, would 
inevitably try to snatch it from his grasp before 
the night was over. That locket was worth a 
good deal more than the Koh-i-noor to him 
now. 

Meanwhile the train sped on at a tremendous 
pace through the darkness and the rain and the 
wind. In spite of the obscurity, the black clouds 
could be seen i idly across the sky. 
Once or twice there was a slight break, and the 
moon made a desperate effort to show herself for 
a few moments; but then there would come a 
fiercer squall than ever, and the rain would beat 
in a perfect deluge against the carriage windows. 

On they went, through the chalk-hills of Croy- 
don and Reigate, through the beautiful hop-gar- 
dens of Kent, the bare stacked poles looking 
weird and desolate enough now, in the fitful, fan- 
— light thrown upon them by the engine- 


ps. 

On they went, never stopping once, never 
slacking speed even, except now and then as 
they passed through some brightly-lighted sta- 
tion, which looked as cheerful as an oasis in the 
desert compared with the surrounding darkness. 
Past Folkestone; and as the train dashed on by 
the side of the sea, they could hear, above the 
noise of the wind, the roaring of the waves as 
they fought together which should be the first to 
break upon the little bit of shingly beach which 
lies under Shakspeare’s cliff and the high chalk- 
hills of Kent. 

On through Dover station ; then more slowly 
past the Lord Warden, where the glare of a hun- 
dred lamps, streaming through the uncurtained 
windows of the coffee-room, threw a blaze of 
light for at least fifty yards around in every di- 
rection ; till at last they came to a full stop half- 
way down that grand work of modern times, the 
Admiralty Pier. Oh, what a comfort it was to 
stop at last and breathe! 

The tide was ebbing fast, and the two mail- 
boats were moored a long way down the pier, on 
the harbor side. Happily for the Ostend and 
Calais passengers, just at the moment when the 
train discharged its living freight, there came one 
of those breaks in the clouds of which I have 
spoken, and they had the benefit of 


“The struggling moonbeam's fitful light,” 


as well as that of the flickering gas-lamps, to as- 
sist them in the descent of the slippery, sloppy, 
sea-weedy steps, which led from the pier to the 
mail-steamers. 

When Colonel Clive, after standing for a min- 
ute or so by the carriage he had just left, walked 
slowly on, and reached the top of this flight of 
steps, he found his farther progress arrested by 
a lady and gentleman, who, after the fashion of 
nervous travelers, were putting a number of ques- 
tions to a sea-faring man who was standing by 
about the state of the weather, and receiving rath- 
er a larger amount of truth than usual in reply. 

‘* What sort of a passage do you think it will 
be, sailor ?” asked the lady, timidly. 

“‘Tidy passage, marm; you'll find it a little 
roughish on the other side.” 

‘*You don’t call it a very bad night, I suppose ?” 
remarked the gentleman. 

‘* Well, it be a dirty night; I can’t say that it 
bain’t,” replied the sailor, in a confidential tone. 
‘‘There’s been a nasty ‘popple’ on the sea all 


day, and the wind’s a-getting up.” He would 





have spoken more correctly if he had said that it 


had got up. 

“What boat is going ?” ‘ 

‘The Samphire” (pronounced ‘ Sarmphire” 
in the man’s broad Kentish dialect). 

**Oh dear! isn’t that a very bad boat? Does 
not she roll very much indeed?” suggested the 
lady, humbly. 

**Best boat on the station, marm ; that’s what 
she is,” said the man, turning away indignantly, 

**Oh, Charles, don’t you think we had better 
stop at the Warden and go over by daylight?” 
the lady pleaded, turning to her te Fog 

‘*My dear, my dear, you really are so very 
nervous,” he replied, ‘‘ you should have thought 
of all this before we left town. Of course we can 
do as you please about stopping here to-night; 
but if we do, it will be entirely on your account, 
For my part, I don’t mind how rough it is,” 

(He did, though. In less than half an honr aft- 
erward he was rolling about in the agonies of sea- 
sickness, anathematizing his poor wife, who was 
suffering more silently on the next sofa, for ever 
wanting him to go to France at all, and devoutly 
wishing himself every few minutes at the bottom 
of the sea.) 

** Now then, marm,” said the sailor, not disre- 
spectfully, ‘‘please to step aside, and let these 
other ladies and gents go by.” 

While the undecided couple still lingered, dis. 
cussing the advisability of crossing that night or 
not, some of the other passengers by the South- 
eastern train slipped by and went down the steps, 
among them the old deaf gentleman, the lady in 
the red hood, and the party with the nurses and 
children, the baby still shrieking vociferously, as 
it had probably shrieked the whole way down in 
the train. 

Harold Clive followed leisurely, carrying his 
traveling-bag, and with his shepherd’s plaid flung 
over his arm. 

‘* Please to step on, Sir,” observed the sailor, 
accosting him. ‘‘ We ain’t got no time to lose.” 

** How’s that? What's all this hurry about ?” 
inquired Clive. ‘‘ We were seven minutes before 
our time at the pier.” 

“*T know you was, Sir,” replied the sailor, 
speaking in a different tone when he found he 
had a different sort of man to speak to; ‘and 
the Victoria people has been aboard better than 
a quarter of an hour already; that’s because we 
telegraphed hup. But we shall shove off the 
moment the luggage is got aboard, for fear of 
missing the tide at Calais.” 

**T thought you could always make the pier 
now ?” remarked Harold, carelessly. 

‘*So we can, mostly always; but there’s just a 
time nows and thens, when the tide’s a-running 
out of the harbor fast and the wind’s a-blowing in 
one particular direction, when it ain’t no mortal 
use a-trying to shoot the bar. And it’s a-blow- 
ing in that particular direction now.” 

Harold walked on rather faster after hearing 
this, and overtook some of the other passengers 
before they had reached the bottom of the stairs. 
The water even in the harbor was rough, and the 
steamer was rolling uneasily from side to side. 
The gangway, — at an angle of nearly forty- 
five degrees, rolled with it, and afforded an unsafe 
footing for the passengers in the uncertain light. 
_ As Colonel Clive was crossing it, the lady in 
the scarlet hood, whom he had noticed before, 
and who was just in front of him, made a false 
step, and almost fell. But for his arm, which 
was instinctively stretched out to save her, she 
would have fallen. 

‘*T hope you have not hurt yourself?” he ex- 

laimed. 

She murmured something in reply, whether in 
French or English he could pr 4 make out, 
and then, without even turning her head to thank 
him, walked straight down the companion stairs 
and into the ladies’ cabin. Her manner struck 
him as being a little uncourteous, but he fancied 
she might be ill; indeed, he did not trouble him- 
self much about it, for the next moment his at- 
tention was engrossed by something quite differ- 
ent. 

A gentleman had run on board the boat just 
after him, and was calling out to the sailors in a 
loud voice. 

“Here, Jack!” he cried, ‘‘ I’ve got my little 
lame boy in his carriage on the pier up there. 
We've managed to get him to the top of the steps, 
and now I want four of you fine fellows to carry 
himon board. You'll do it better than the lands- 
men. T'll give you a shilling a wheel. Which 
of you'll go ?” 

Fine fellows he might well call them. A doz- 
en of them would have gone, with or without the 
shilling; they never would have stood for that. 
They went scrambling over the gangway and up 
the steep, slippery stairs like a swarm of bees, and 
in another minute four of ther had lifted the lit- 
tle lame boy in his invalid-carriage on their strong 
shoulders, and were carrying him down to the 
steamer. 

The poor little lad—a child of about seven or 
eight years old, who had been lame from his 
birth, and quite. unable to walk—startled at the 
sudden change of position and at the strange faces 
round him, put on a very frightened look, and 
seemed just ready to cry. In vain the bright, 
merry-looking sailors nodded at him and told him 
to cheer up. The little lips only quivered more 
and more, until a hand was held out to him be- 
tween the sailors’ shiny caps, and a voice he knew 
and loved well called out, ‘‘ All right, Tom, my 
lad; here I am close by!” And the poor little 
fellow looked round, caught hold of his father's 
hand, and was comforted. 

Harold watched the father when, after thank- 
ing the men, he lifted the child out of the carriage 
and carried him in his own arms down the cab- 
in stairs; and the thought struck him that, ex- 
cept under the pressure of necessity, it would 
have been wiser to have made the passage with 
an invalid like that on a calmer sea and in the 





daylight, 
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The last passenger was on board now, and the 
captain sang out in a loud voice to let go the 
ropes. Then, without another sound, the Sam- 
phire slipped quietly from her moorings and 
steamed away to France. 

Away—past the last stone of solid masonry, 
past the forest of piles beyond, where the diving- 
bells go up and down twice in a day, and the 
great steam-engine above goes on snorting and 
puffing from morning till night, sending the air, 
which is the very breath of life, through the tubes 
to the poor fellows at the bottom, who work for 
six hours at a stretch, fitting together those great 
blocks of granite at a depth of sixty feet below 
the sea. There was nothing going on there now, 
of course; there would have been nothing doing 
even in broad daylight in such a sea as that; for 
the waves were dashing and tearing through the 
piles as though they would uproot them, strong 
as they were, from their very foundation. Har- 
old watched them as he stood on the deck with a 
curious sort of smile. It was just among such 

iles as these that Philip Anstruther’s hat had 
foe found wedged the morning after his strange 


disappearance. 

If that hat had never been found, how differ- 
ent the current of his own life might have been! 

He would have been a happier man in some 
respects, perhaps, but then he might never have 
come into ession of that same precious locket 
which his fingers closed upon instinctively. 

He watched the long line of gas-lights—which 
make the Admiralty Pier, when seen at night 
from the western heights, look like a great illumi- 
nated serpent lying upon the sea—go out one by 
one; he saw the red lamps of the engines move 
slowly back along the ground, like creeping fire- 
works, to their respective stations (they would not 
be wanted again till three o’clock the next morn- 
ing, when the return boat from Calais was due); 
and then at last he could see nothing more ex- 
cept the few flickering lights upon the old Castle 
Hill; and he turned away his head, wondering a 
little sadly how long it would be before he should 
see that English shore again. 

The moon had disappeared once more behind 
a cloud, and, five minutes after, down came an- 
other blinding shower of rain and sleet. At the 
same moment a wave struck the Samphire which 
drenched the boat from stem to stern, put out 
Colonel Clive’s cigar, and sent that gentleman, 
for prudential reasons, to seek the shelter of the 
black-hole below stairs, ycleped the cabin. He 
was too good a sailor, and had been tossed about 
on too many stormy nights at sea, to care much 
about the short Channel passage, trying as it 
unquestionably is; but the sights and sounds 
which greeted him when he entered the cabin 
might have driven him in desperation to the wet 
deck again, but for something which attracted his 
attention during his brief glance around. 

The little lame boy he had seen carried on 
board was lying on a sofa exactly opposite the 
door, and, with the instinct which made all chil- 
dren love Harold Clive, he turned his eyes wist- 
fully upon the new-comer, and seemed silently to 
entreat him to stay. The child did not appear 
to be seasick; but he looked very scared and 
lonely. His father had already succumbed to 
the prevailing malady, and seemed very helpless 
and unable to speak to him. Still, one of his 
hands was passed lovingly round the child’s neck, 
and Colonel Clive saw that on the little finger of 
this hand there was a plain gold wedding-ring. 
He was a widower, then, though still a young 
man, and perhaps this was his only child. Har- 
old’s heart warmed toward the poor little mother- 
less cripple, and, going up to the gentleman, he 
said, kindly, 

“Tf you were to lie down altogether, Sir, and 
shut your eyes, you would suffer less. I'll look 
after this little lad, and see that he comes to no 
harm. I’m a good sailor myself, and used to 
children.” 

The father looked up into the speaker’s face, 
and trusted him, without any other letter of rec- 
ommendation ; he made a mute gesture of thanks, 
and did at once what he had suggested. 

Then Clive dropped into the seat he had va- 
cated, and in five minutes more the boy Tom and 
he were fast friends. 

He told him stories of elephants, of tigers, of 
snakes, and of all the wonderful creatures and 
things he had seen in India and other parts of 
the world. ‘The little fellow listened eagerly, 
with eyes wide open, and full of interest. All of 
a sudden he caught sight of Harold’s bright new 
locket, and laid violent hands upon it. 

“*Let me see!” he exclaimed, with all the 
pretty willfulness of a child. 

There was a moment’s struggle in the owner's 
heart before he could bring himself to exhibit his 
treasure to those little eager eyes; but presently 
he touched the spring and opened it. 

‘Oh, what a pretty lady!” said Tom. 

“‘Isn’t she pretty?” said Harold, warmly, 
pleased even with the child’s praise of -his dar- 
ling; ‘‘and she is as good as she is pretty too. 
She would be so kind to you, Tom, if she knew 
you.” 

‘*Would she?” 

And then the two went on talking again of 
other things, till it ended by Tom’s falling fast 
asleep on his new friend’s shoulder, his face al- 
most hidden in the soft.warm fur of Harold’s 
coat. 

When at last they arrived, and the steamer, 
after two hours of rocking and pitching to and 
fro, came to a sudden stand-still in Calais Harbor, 
Tom's poor father picked himself np, and came 
to thank Harold for his care of the boy. But 
Harold only nodded at him over the child’s head, 
and carried Tom, still sleeping, up the compan- 
on to the deck, and laid him in his little ear- 

age. 

There he left him, and he never saw him 
again; but the touch of those clinging arms 
about his neck had been very sweet to him, and 





had done his aching heart more good than a 


— week of worldly distractions could have 
one. : 

The tide was nearly low when they reached 
Calais, and consequently the passengers had a 
long walk up the pier before they arrived at the 
railway station. And very cold and wet and 
cross and miserable did most of them look as 
they entered the warm, brightly lighted Salle 
d’Attente. The shelter was welcome indeed. 
The “‘ buffet,” after all the hardships they had 
just gone through, looked especially inviting; and 
within five minutes of their arrival nearly every 
one of the little tables with snowy table-cloths 
which stood about the room was occupied by its 
own little group of travelers, who were busy dis- 
cussing steaming soup or cups of coffee. It is a 
strange fact, but it is nevertheless true, that the 
first thing nine persons out of ten do upon land- 
ing after a sea-voyage is to begin to eat. 

‘* How long before the train starts for Paris?” 
a Clive asked of a railway official standing 


Me Une bonne demi-heure, monsieur” (Rather 
more than half an hour), was the answer he re- 
ceived. 

He was not hungry; but he felt faint and wea- 
ried. Carrying little Tom up those steep stairs 
had tired him more than he could have believed 
possible. So he walked up to the neat-looking 
young French woman who was officiating behind 
the counter, and asked for a glass of cognac and 
a biscuit. As he did so, he heard some one on 
his left-hand side make a request, in a low voice, 
and in very fair English-French, for a cup of hot 
coffee. 

‘* Madame” smiled, and promised prompt at- 
tention to both customers, and then went away 
to execute the orders. 

The very moment her back was turned a hand 
was laid on Harold’s arm, and the same voice, 
speaking in English, now said : 

‘*T should be glad to speak to you, Colonel 
Clive, if you could spare me a few minutes.” 

He turned quickly round, and saw that it was 
the lady in the red hood, and that the lady in the 
red hood was—Laura ! 

Laura’s very self, and not a mocking appari- 
tion, as he had been tempted to think at first. 
His heart gave one great bound, and then it 
seemed of a sudden to stand quite still, so utter- 
ly astounded was he to see her at such a time 
and in such a place. 

But he made no loud exclamations. 

‘*Laura! you here?” he said, with a sort of 


p. 

‘*Hush! don’t say any thing more; don't take 
any notice. How all these people do stare!” she 
said, in a hurried whisper, and turning away her 
head. ‘‘ Follow me presently on to the platform. 
The train is not to start for nearly an hour, and 
there is not a soul there. I must speak to you, 
Harold.” 

She slipped quietly away from his side, was 
lost for a moment among the crowd of other pas- 
sengers, and then passed through the glass doors 
of the waiting-room on to the platform beyond. 

Harold stood some few seconds just where she 
had left him, wondering whether it was all a 
dream. But he was singularly calm, considering 
that his heart was beginning to beat with a wild 
hope that he dared not stop to analyze. He 
swallowed down the little glass of cognac which 
was handed to him, for he had need of some such 
stimulant, paid for it, and then slowly walked 
away, and followed Laura on to the platform, as 
she bidden him do. 

The train was already in waiting which was to 
bear the English mails and passengers to Paris; 
but there seemed no one about, except that at 
the extreme left, under the last lamp-post, stood 
the lady in the red hood. 

Harold went straight up to her, and without 
even holding out his hand, said, in a voice which 
sounded strangely stern, ‘ 

‘*Laura! what in the world has brought you 
here ?” 

It was the old Laura Sartoris who looked up 
at him then—the Laura of the dancing eyes and 
sunny smiles ; the bright, loving Laura who had 
stolen his heart away from him years and years 
before. 

‘The Southeastern Railway and her Majesty’s 
steamer ‘Sarmphire, the best boat on the sta- 
tion,’” she said, giving him one of her old saucy 
smiles, 

Still there was no unbending on his part. 

‘Do they know at home that you are here?” 

‘*Edward doesn’t. I sent him to town to get 
him out of the way. Rosa aided and abetted me 
in my wickedness.” 

‘“‘ She never let you come alone ?” 

‘*No, Phoebe is with me—in the body at least ; 
but she has been so wofully seasick for the last 
two hours, that I believe in spirit she is still toss- 
ing up and down in the cabin of the steamer. 
One of the sailors had almost to carry her on 
shore, and I left her just now sitting by the wait- 
ing-room fire, utterly oblivious of all things in 
heaven and earth.” 

But she could not bring a smile to his lips even 


et. 
we Now, Laura, tell me what this all means,” he 
said, in the same stern tone. 

She clasped both her hands about his arm, and 
her voice trembled for the first time as she made 
answer : 

‘*Tt means this, Harold—that either you must 
go back to England with me, or I am going on to 
Paris with you, for I never mean to leave you 
again. ” 

**Does it mean any thing more than that, 
Laura?” he asked, in a low, pleading voice: he 
was shaking like a man who had the ague now, 
but he could not bring himself to put the question 
in a plainer form, as he had done that time in the 
Aberdeen prison. Could it be that the cup of 
happiness, which once more seemed so near to 
his lips, was to be dashed away again, as it had 
been that night? No, not this time. She hid 








her blushing face upon his arm (she could not 
have reached his shoulder if she had tried), and 
then came the whispered words which his very 
soul had longed to hear: 

**Yes, Harold, it does mean something more 
than that. It means that your wife has come to 
her senses at last, and has found out that she 
loves you with her whole heart.” 

“*My own! my darling!” 

It was all he could say—the strong, tender 
heart of the man, which had borne him so brave- 
ly through all till now, gave way at last. The 
station and every thing in it began to swim round 
and round before his misty eyes, and something 
seemed to come up in his throat and choke him. 
But he had manliness enough left to take her in 
his arms, and hold her in such a close embrace 
that she could scarcely breathe. 

“* And how did my wife come to make this 
wonderful discovery ?” he faltered out at last. 

A voice came from somewhere among the folds 
of his fur coat: ‘‘Don’t hug me to death, you 
dear old bear, and I'll tell you if I can.” 

‘*Stop a minute!” and Harold Clive gave a 
little, low, happy laugh, such as no one who 
knew him had heard him give for years before. 
**Come out of that, little one; I want to kiss 
you first.” 

But the little one did not seem disposed to 
come ‘‘out of that.” She only clung the closer 
to his arm; so he took her blushing face into his 
hands, and kissed her on the eyes and cheeks 
and lips, till she fairly cried for mercy. 

‘* Now, tell me how it was.” 

‘*There is not much to tell,” she answered, 
gasping for breath, ‘‘except that I must have 
been blind, and deaf, and dumb, and mad too, 
I think, when you were with me this morning. 
I forgot every thing—forgot the locket which I 
had had ready for you for a week. I let you go, 
knowing all the while that I should be miserable 
while you were away; and yet I had not the 
courage or the wisdom to stop you, as I should 
have done. But when I came to read your dear 
letter afterward, then I thought my heart would 
break. It would have broken, I believe, if I had 
not thought of this. I could not write to you, 
and so, you see, I came.” 

‘* Brave little girl!” he murmured, stroking her 
hair—for the red hood had fallen back—‘‘ how 
did you manage it? Tell me.” 

‘* Well, there. was no time to lose. The first 
thing was to get rid of Edward; and Rosa helped 
me, as I said. Phoebe packed just a very few 
things in a carpet-bag (you will have to buy me 
some new dresses, Sir, the moment we get to 
Paris), and then she and I came up by an even- 
ing train to London. I meant to have been at 
Charing-cross in good time, but our cab broke 
down in going from station to station, and we 
only arrived just before the train started. I 
should never have known you were there if I 
had not seen Edward and Brown speaking to you 
at the carriage door. I was so frightened of be- 
ing seen, not by Edward, dear old blind thing, 
but I°thought your sharp eyes would find me 
out; however, you were busy talking, so I slipped 
by. And then again at Dover, when I made 
that false step in going on to the boat, it gave me 
such a turn. . I thought it was all over with me; 
if I had fallen, you must have found me out, for 
I knew you were close behind. I felt somehow 
that you were there. How awfully rude you 
must have thought me, Harold, never to thank 
you for saving me!” 

‘Yes, very rude,” he answered, dryly. ‘I 
took you for a delicate old lady, and thought the 
roll of the vessel was too much for you, you dart- 
ed off in such a hurry to the cabin.” 

‘“¢ Yes, into the cabin I went, as you say; and 
there I lay all the way over. 1 was not ill, but I 
could not move hand or foot. I could use my 
eyes, though, and to some purpose too. From 
where I was lying I could see straight into the 
larger cabin, and I saw you, Sir, up to your old 
tricks as usual, with that poor little boy. Har- 
old, if I had never loved you before, I believe I 
should have learned to love you then; but he 
made me quite jealous once, when you were car- 
rying him up stairs; he was in my place, you 
see, and I knew that he had driven me out of 
your thoughts for the time.” 

‘*But I can’t conceive why you should have 
avoided me so carefully all the way, when your 
object was to come up with me at last. Why 
did you not stop me at Dover ?” said Clive. 

**And be sent back by the next train, like a 
naughty child. Thank you, that wouldn’t have 
suited me at all. Anda nice scene there would 
have been on Dover pier, with all the porters and 
the sailors looking on. Besides, you never would 
have known how much in earnest I was. You 
can’t send me back alone now, Harold,” she add- 
ed, giving her head a little defiant toss. ‘‘ I have 
compromised myself too much.” 

“Yes, you have compromised yourself finely,” 
he answered, looking down upon her with a cu- 
rious sort of smile. ‘‘ What will the world say 
to this escapade of yours, Laura, I should like to 


. know ? 


“Say? ‘What say they? Let them Say,’” 
she answered, indignantly, quoting the well-known 
old Scottish motto. ‘‘ What can they say, Har- 
old,” she went on, ‘except that I have run 
away to France with my own husband; and 
there can be no great harm in that.” 

‘* Your old husband, you mean.” 

‘*Qld!” she exclaimed; ‘‘how dare you call 
yourself old ?” 

‘*You called me an old bear yourself just now,” 
he said, laughing, and evidently glorying in the 
recollection. 

“That's quite a different thing. J may call 
you what I choose. But you are not old, Har- 
old; you were only forty on your !ast birthday, 
I know; and what's that? ‘The very prime of 
life; quite a young man, in fact. Never call 
yourself old again, if you please.” 

‘Too old for you, my darling,” he answered, 








fondly. ‘* You look ten years younger than you 
did at Aberdeen, Laura.” ; 

“And so will you very soon, if I take you in 
hand. I'll answer for it, Dr. Laura will do you 
more good in a week than the whole College of 
Physicians could.” 

** Very likely, Mrs. Clive.” 

‘*My new name,” she said, with a little blush ; 
**no one has ever called me so before. And oh, 
Harold, that puts-me in mind. Come here with 
me; I have something to show you, something 
for you to do.” 

She drew him with her toward the nearest lamp, 
so that the light might fall on something she was 
holding in her hand beneath her cloak. It was 
a gold locket, the fac-simile of the one she had 
sent to him by her brother. 

“See here,” she said; and as she spoke she 
touched the spring, and it flew open. 

On one side was an old vignette likeness of her 
husband; on the other, hidden beneath a lock of 
dark hair tinged with gray, lay her wedding-ring, 

** Harold, I told you that I was dumb to-day, 
and so I was—spell-bound, as it were. My heart 
ached for you when I saw your eye rested on my 
finger, and missed this from its proper place, and 
yet I could not tell you then that I have worn it 
here” (touching her bosom) ‘‘ever since you gave 
it to me. Night and day I have never parted 
with it; and they tell me that when I was ill 
and delirious I never would let it out of my hand. 
I did think I would wear it to-night,” she added, 
in alighter tone. ‘‘I fancied it would look more 
‘proper,’ perhaps, if any one watched me travel- 
ing alone ; but then the thought came into my 
head that no one, not even I myself, had any right 
to put it on again except you. And now, Har- 
old,” she whispered, caressingly, ‘‘ you must mar- 
ry me over again. Put on my ring, dear, and 
say the right words once more; for we did not 
say them quite properly that day, I think.” 

“We did not do or say any thing quite prop- 
erly that day, Laura, We will have the Church’s 
blessing on our marriage before many more hours 
are over. The next boat shall take us back te 
England” (‘‘ Poor Phoebe!” murmured Laura), 
‘* and we shall be at Richmond early to-morrow. 
Edward shall marry us in his own church the 
next day by special license, if necessary; and after 
that—you shall go to the end of the world with 
me, if you will. In the mean time, you shall have 
it your own way, little one, as you always do.” 

He held up her left hand; and as he slipped 
the ring on to the wedding-finger, he repeated, 
half playfully, half seriously, the words of the 
marriage service: ‘‘ With this ring I thee wed; 
with my body I thee worship; with all my world- 
ly goods I thee endow.” 

“That's lucky!” exclaimed Laura, breaking 
into a merry little laugh; ‘‘for I lost my purse 
coming off the boat, and I have only a fourpenny 
piece and three sous in my pocket; and how ever 
I should have paid for that cup of coffee I had 
the audacity to order just now, if you hadn’t been 
here, I have not the least idea.” 

That laugh was the sweetest music that had 
sounded in Harold Clive’s ear for many a long 
day ; but it was too much for his poor little wife. 
Before the last words were out of her mouth, she 
broke down, and burst into tears. 

**Oh, Harold!” she cried, throwing her arms 
round his neck, and hiding her head upon his 
breast, ‘‘my own dear, dear husband !—mine to 
have and to hold, in sickness and in health; mine 
to cherish and obey; and, thank God I can say 
it now, mine to Jove till death us do part.” 

And Colonel Clive bent his head until his gray 
mustache touched his wife’s face; and as he 
pressed his trembling lips upon her cheek he 
said, ‘‘ Amen!” 





FRENCH HOME LIFE. 


HE most marked feature of the French is 
the development of their emotional and sen- 
sational faculties. This development exists in 
both sexes, but is far more evident among the 
women than among the men; and it seems to 
acquire force with education, and to be most 
glaringly conspicuous in the highest classes. 
Repression of manifestations of feeling forms no 
part of French teaching; on the contrary, those 
manifestations are regarded as natural and per- 
missible. We therefore find that French moth- 
ers rather encourage their children, and espe- 
cially their daughters, never to conceal the im- 
pressions which may agitate them, providing al- 
ways that those impressions are honest and real, 
and are not of a nature to shock either conve- 
nances or principles. It follows that the impulses 
of children remain unchecked, that they rush 
into light directly they are felt, and that the in- 
fluence of mothers and of governesses is em- 
ployed to guide such impulses to a faithful and 
graceful form of expression far more than to 
suppress or even control them in themselves. 
There is a vast deal to be said in favor of this 
system. It stimulates individuality, it fortifies 
the affections, it develops sensibility in all its 
varied forms. It has been applied for genera. 
tions, and it has produced a hereditarily acquired 
capacity of sentiment which, at this present time, 
is certainly greater than that possessed by any 
other nation. ‘There is, in most Frenchwomen, 
a gushingness, an unrestrained outpouring of in- 
ner self, which is reproduced in their daughters 
as abundantly as inthemselves. Girls, from their 
very babyhood, live side by side with demonstra- 
tive mothers, who show and say what they think 
and feel with a natural frankness of which they 
are scarcely conscious, . 

And the direct action of the mother becomes 
all the stronger from the almost universal custom 
of keeping her children with her day and night. 
Many a girl in France has never slept outside 
her mother’s chamber until she leaves it to be 
married, and, at the worst, she is no farther off 
than the next room, with an open door between. 
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Such unceasing neighborhood brings about an 
action which may be not only intellectual and 
moral, but possibly physical and magnetic too, 
‘The mother passes into the daughter, the daugh- 
ter absorbs the mother, their essences get mixed ; 
and hence it is that Frenchwomen exercise such 
singular power over their girls, and that the girls 
so generally become an exact reproduction of the 
mother under whose constant eye they have 
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“THE HOUR, BUT NOT THE MAN” 


| ied is seldom that a picture tells its story less ob- 
trusively thandoesthis. Itisseldomer still that 
any pictorial suggestions of lovers and love-mak- 
ing are made so delicately, simply, and naturally, 
and with such entire freedom from sham senti- 
mentality. In common gallantry one must sym- 
pathize with these young ladies’ anxiety, yet 
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arch overhead, forms a natural porch of the most 
picturesque description. It is summer-time, but 
the sun never penetrates through this umbra- 
geous canopy, and only sparingly elsewhere— 
struggling through other foliage and flowers— 
checkers the outer fence and the wall of the cot- 
tage within. Of the inmates of the embowered 
seclusion of this rustic dwelling we know noth- 
ing beyond the visible fact that among the num- 
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petticoat of the last century, we take to . s 
visitor and confidante, though she may, 

chance, prove a dangerous competitor too. Bai 
he cometh not: ‘*the hour” has arrived, ‘but 
not the man.” . What sort of man can he be if 
he can resist such attractions? or, rather, what 
insurmountable obstacle or accident delays his 
keeping the tryst at these fairies’ bower? Foot- 
steps, we think, have been heard, but they haye 
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“THE HOUR, BUT NOT THE MAN.” 


grown to womanhood. Between the transpar- 
ent frankness of the child’s nature and the in- 
defatigable proximity of the , we get the 
explanation of the regular ion of those 
types of character which se ain unvaried 
in so many French families, and which may al- 
most be said to belong to them as their names 
do. If there be one undoubted, indisputable 
merit of a Frenchwoman, it is her devotion to her 
girls, and her resolute effort to keep them pure. 


| est, old-fashioned, country residence. 


there is nothing so serious implied that we may 
not enjoy the humor of the situation; for is it 
not a perverse tendency of human nature, in 
young and old alike, covertly to take delight i in 
the sentimental distresses of others? The scene 
of the picture is, as we see, the exterior of a mod- 
At the 
crazy wicket of the entrance grow laurels, whose 
height and gnarled branches tell of great age, 
and the thick foliage of which, meeting in an 


ber are two very pretty girls—the one, fair, bash- 
ful, and retiring, standing in a rather disconsolate 
attitude at the threshold of the inner door; the 
other, a ‘‘nut-brown maid,” impulsive and saucy, 
coming out to peep beneath the laurel shade for 
the expected one. Are they sisters? are they ri- 
vals? Our theory is that the fair girl's heart is 
the more deeply engaged, though she does not 
betray impatience so plainly. The dark girl, 
with the piquant crimson hat and the bodice and 


passed, and now the confidante, no longer capa- 
ble of controlling her natural curiosity, and pre- 
ceded by the sagaciously inquisitive King C harles, 
steps to the entrance gate. But there is blank 
disappointment in her countenance—the man is 
not yet in sight. Of what a tearful scolding and 
what a blissful reconciliation await him, when he 
does make his appearance, the picture telleth 
not, and we can not, of course, pretend to lift 
the veil of futurity. 
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